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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Untess Popular and Parliamentary Government—by no means 
synonymous terms—are to disappear from these islands the public 
are entitled to knowledge of all the facts consti- 
tuting the sinister mystery now afflicting this 
unfortunate country. We are under the harrow 
of an Oligarchy without any moral authority whatsoever, which 
while professing to act in the name of the people nevertheless 
has an insurmountable repugnance to consult the people 
before plunging the United Kingdom into the horrors of a 
civil war. It is a baffling enigma demanding solution. The 
pretexts put forward by Ministers are not even plausible ; they 
would scarcely pass muster at the National Liberal Club. If his 
Majesty’s Ministers believe a tithe of what they say they would 
welcome the opportunity of submitting a policy which ex hypothest 
commends itself to the “ considered judgment ” of the nation, 
from whom they would necessarily secure a sweeping verdict 
and return in a month or six weeks fortified with the necessary 
power to place Ulster under the heel of her mortal enemies. 
Are Messrs. Asquith and Co. restrained by the conviction that 
the country is against them and their policy, and the dread of 
losing the sumptuous salaries which loom so large in their extra- 


vagant lives, or is there some still stronger motive? They are 
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one and all materialists, and £100 a week dwarfs every other 
consideration in the mind of the mere materialist. There would 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth in Ministerial circles at the 
prospect of foregoing the amenities of life in the shape of magni- 
ficent motors and splendid suppers at the Ritz and other “‘ temples 
of luxury ”’ where jaded democrats recruit the energies expended 
in the people’s cause. We probably never had such a luxury- 
loving Ministry, and unless rumour is unusually inaccurate our 
leading demagogues in the intervals of “slating” the “idle 
rich” do themselves “devilish well,’ to use a homely phrase. 
It would be a catastrophe to relapse from £100 a week to £10 
a week, though they might presumably rely upon their pluto- 
cratic friends, to whom they have done many a good turn, to 
put them into one or other ‘‘soft thing” where they might 
hope to reap a little of that “ unearned increment ” which even 
Mr. George does not wholly disdain when it comes his way. 


Ir is the general opinion that the Asquith Government will eat 
any amount of dirt before risking their salaries at a General 
Election. But, as we have frequently hinted, and 
Blackmailers .. is now positively stated, the Prime Minister 
— , has an additional reason for his cynical conduct 
Blackmailed . ‘ eae &°y : 
in plunging the community into civil war without 
affording it a chance of saying “ Yea”’ or “‘ Nay,” while the right 
of the King to any opinion upon the disruption of his kingdom 
is as fiercely contested as is the right of the people. We are 
in the grip of a group of Jacobins. The crisis is without any 
parallel, and the explanation of the abasement of the Asquith 
Cabinet is not far to seek. We should be the last to question 
the potency of the salary argument, and when reinforced, as in 
this case, it becomes irresistible. In a word, we are governed 
by a combination of Blackmailers and Blackmailed. We apologise 
for shocking our readers’ susceptibilities by resorting to Lime- 
house language, but blackmail is the real key to the situation. 
It accounts for the truculence of one party to an unholy Compact, 
and for the ignominy of the other. This blackmail will assuredly 
be the death of the Radical Rump, because the Blackmailers 
insist on their pound of flesh, which can only be secured 
through “ death, disaster, and damnation’’ to the rest of the 
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Coalition. That Ministers are not what may be called natural 
Home Rulers, i.e. convinced Home Rulers, is demonstrated by 
their failure to pass any Home Rule measure in the Parliament 
of 1906-10, when they were unchallenged masters of the 
situation, being absolutely independent of Irish Nationalist 
support, which Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey had both 
regarded as an essential condition for dealing with the Irish 
question. At the first election of 1910 the Radical Party lost 
over one hundred seats, and—their independence. They could 
not carry the People’s Budget or any other outstanding item 
in the Newcastle programme, or indeed remain in power for 
a day except on sufferance of the Irish Nationalists. It was 
then that Mr. Asquith was tempted—and, needless to say, fell. 
The story is succinctly told in the Daily Express (March 23), 
which frequently hits the bull’s-eye—unlike several other half- 
penny newspapers, which shall be nameless, though they could 
be easily named. In the words of our contemporary, this Compact 
was ‘so astounding, so utterly at variance with all sense of 
patriotism, justice, and concern for the welfare of the people, 
that we should hesitate to give it publicity were we not justified 
by the undoubted accuracy and proof of our statements.” The 
Daily Express added : “‘ The Compact is in writing. Mr. Redmond 
holds his copy. He is in a position to make use of it at any 
time it may suit his purpose to do so.” It is thus described : 
‘The Nationalists on their part agreed to support, vote for, and 
assist in every way in the passage of all Liberal measures. They 
even went so far as to swallow the Budget, to which they were 
opposed toa man. In return Mr. Asquith agreed to force Home 
tule on the nation in spite of any and all opposition.” The 
following statement fits in with all the facts that have transpired, 
and explains the present plight of the Government: “ It was 
further agreed that if Ulster showed fight the Government would 
eventually extend the privilege of exclusion for a limited period, 
but beyond that it was stipulated in the Compact not to budge 
aninch. ‘The offer of exclusion for a limited term is the last word 
of the Compact. Beyond that Mr. Redmond’s terms do not 
permit Mr. Asquith to go. Now comes Settling Day.” 
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Tue foregoing epitome, which does not pretend to be more than 
an epitome, not only explains many present puzzles but several 
past puzzles. The farce of the Conference of 1910 
during the months following the death of King 
Edward, who was harried into his grave by political 
intriguers, becomes clearer than ever. The proceedings were 
bound to be abortive from the outset, being initiated by the 
Government simply and solely in order that the people might 
forget the circumstances attending the death of a beloved Sove- 
reign, and directly that object had been attained Mr. Redmond, 
who by this time had his document in his pocket and had spent 
a profitable interval in collecting dollars from American Anglo- 
phobes, ordered his puppet Premier to ring down the curtain, 
which was forthwith done. It was at that moment that currency 
was given to the famous and fateful phrase which compendiously 
describes the entire record of the Asquith Government, namely 
‘* Toe the line,’ which was not, as some people seem to imagine, 
an invention of the enemy because Mr. Redmond was its author, 
and with such a letter in his pocket as the Daily Express has 
sketched, he was entitled to treat the British Prime Minister 
as a man who under all circumstances must “ toe the line ” as 
the price of remaining in office. Everything that has happened 
since, including the almost death-like silence on the subject of 
Home Rule at the second General Election in 1910, the passing 
of the Parliament Bill which effectively destroyed not the Lords’ 
Veto of which we have heard so much, but the People’s Veto of 
which we have heard so little, and thus enabled Home Rule to be 
placed on the Statute-book in the form desired by the Molly Maguires 
without the electorate being afforded any opportunity of expressing 
their opinions on the subject, even though, as every one with any 
knowledge of Ulster was aware, such a measure must inevitably 
involve civil war—all this was in accordance with the Compact. 
Mr. Asquith, who knows no more about Ireland than he does of 
Timbuctoo, doubtless took it from Mr. Redmond that there was 
no Ulster question and that Ulster resistance was mere bluff, 
so he informed Scottish hecklers in the winter of 1910 that the 
contingency of employing British troops against Ulster would not 
arise. The essence of the arrangement was that on the one hand 
Messrs. Asquith and Co. should be kept in office by the Irish 
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Nationalist vote and that on the other hand the United Kingdom 
should be dismembered without a General Election or any form 
of Referendum. That is the AB C and the X Y Z of the whole 
problem. The Compact explains all the amazing events of the 
last four years, from the passing of a Budget odious and injurious 
to Ireland to the latest attempt to bluff the British Army into 
shooting down Ulstermen. 


We do not for one moment suggest that any Unionist Member 
of Parliament should waste his breath by asking Mr. Asquith 
about the document of which Mr. Redmond is 


lene ~ alleged to have a copy, as he would merely be asking 
Wriggling the Prime Minister to add another brick to the 


mighty monument of mendacity which has been 
reared under his auspices. At need it will have been “ mislaid,”’ 
as in the case of a famous letter upon which the fate of the present 
tovernment at one moment depended. We do, however, strongly 
urge that the public shall be placed in possession of the real facts 
and that from every platform and in every genuine Unionist 
paper this infamous Compact shall be exposed and denounced. 
The country, the King, and the Constitution were all sold to the 
Molly Maguires in 1910 in order that certain needy, greedy, seedy 
politicians should retain their salaries, and the goods have now 
to be delivered in the shape of civil war, which was at all times 
an inevitable result of Home Rule. The extraordinary events 
of the past month are only compatible with the existence of a 
written Compact between the Blackmailers and the Blackmailed. 
There are no limits to the amount of dirt which an Asquith can 
eat, and needs must where the devil drives. The Westminster 
Gazette, whether it be controlled by Sir Charles Solomon Henry, 
Bart., by the Rt. Hon. Sir Alfred Moritz Mond, Bart., P.C., or 
Lord Cowdray, the oil magnate, is ever ready with a glib démenti 
of any statement inconvenient to our Cabinet of Caillaux, but it 
evidently feels unequal to the task of denying the statement 
of Mr. Harold Cox, who in commenting on the Sea-green Incor- 
ruptible’s observation that the “ Liberal Party has clear obliga- 
tions to the Irish” naturally interprets our slippery contem- 
porary as holding “ that a bargain between the Government and 
the Irish Nationalists overrides the right of the whole nation 
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to be consulted on a grave constitutional issue.” All our chemical 
or oil contemporary can screw itself up to reply is that “ for our 
part it seems to us that all this talk about a bargain is beside 
the mark. Ex hypothesi the Liberal Party is trying to pass the 
Home Rule Bill in order to satisfy Irish Nationalist feeling, and 
it is impossible to suggest that there is anything wrong or humilia- 
ting in having regard to Irish Nationalist opinion at this or any 
other stage.” We can scarcely conceive anything more wicked 
or humiliating than that a British Government, by virtue of a 
Compact with a faction whose votes are necessary to keep that 
Government in office, should drag the country into a civil war 
without even affording the people an opportunity of saying “‘ Aye ”’ 
or “No.” This is the kernel of the question, as the Westminster 
Gazette well knows, and no wriggling will serve its purpose. As 
we have seen, the Daily Express bluntly states : ‘‘ The Compact 
is in writing. Mr. Redmond holds his copy. He is in a position 
to make use of it at any time it may serve his purpose to do 


99 


so. 


THE past month has disclosed the operation of the Compact in 
such fashion that all who run may read. The Blackmailed in 
Le first instance made a miserable effort to fool 
The Compact : : : : 
in Operation the public by bogus concessions which contributed 
less than nothing towards the solution of the Irish 
embroglio and then followed up their fiasco by a frantic and 
furious effort to appease the Blackmailers which was so badly 
bungled as to bring the Coalition to the very edge of catastrophe. 
Needless to say, Mr. Asquith, one of the fine flowers of Balliol 
culture, has been conspicuously contemptible throughout this 
further crisis, which is exclusively attributable to his cowardice, 
which allows the worst members of his combination to go as they 
please. There can only be one result of allowing the pace of a 
Cabinet to be set by Rats and Renegades. Amid the usual 
flourish of trumpets, to which the usual “ Unionist’ organs 
contributed their usual quota of noise, the Prime Minister, so-called, 
appeared in the House of Commons to move the second reading 
of the Home Rule Bill (March 9), upon which certain marvellous 
** proposals ’”’ which would commend themselves to everybody, 
and over which we should all fall upon one another’s necks, 
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were to be grafted. In order to encourage us to take them 
seriously the Churchill and Lloyd George sections of the Unionist 
Press gave out that their own particular heroes, the master minds 
of the Ministry, who were recently compared in a “ Unionist ”’ 
paper to Cromwell, Disraeli and Gladstone, had been at work 
upon the problem, and if we only possessed our souls in patience 
we should hear what we should hear. We did. All we got, as 
everybody anticipated who kept his head and who does not take 
his marching orders from the billionaire Press, was another speech 
from Mr. Asquith containing such truly childish suggestions that 
even our conciliation-mongers were outraged. Never was there 
a more ridiculus mus. But it was all in accordance with the 
Compact, so there was no occasion to be surprised, for the Compact 
precludes, and always will preclude, any serious concessions, 
unless, of course, as is now on the cards, the plight of the Coalition 
becomes so alarming as to frighten the Blackmailers into abating 
their demand. The Molly Maguires may realise that it is a case 
of half a loaf or no bread, and then a very serious situation would 
arise as the Irish question must be fought to a finish here and 
now, and for the purpose of finally crushing the disruption move- 
ment we would run the risk of being defeated by it. When the 
Molly Maguires lose their nerve they will consent to the bona-fide 
exclusion of Ulster, not a temporary make-believe but a per- 
manent arrangement, and wreak their vengeance on scattered 
and defenceless loyalists throughout the south and west of 
Treland. 


THErR agent, Mr. Asquith, got up in the House of Commons 
with his tongue in his cheek when he propounded the 
“plan ” which embodied the collective wisdom 
of a “ toe-the-line ” Cabinet under iron discipline. 
After gaily admitting that the present Bill would 
produce civil strife in Ulster—a substantial admission on the 
part of a time-serving lawyer who in public and in private has 
poured ridicule upon the Ulster cause, being unable to conceive 
the possibility of any man making a sacrifice for anything he 
believes in, for the simple reason that the present Prime Minister 
believes in nothing, not even in himself—the speaker added that 
the failure of Home Rule would produce a formidable situation 
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in the rest of Ireland, a statement which is unsupported by 
corroborative evidence. Indeed those who know the south and 
west aver the contrary, and maintain that there will be almost as 
much quiet satisfaction in the Home Rule area at the defeat of 
Home Rule as there would be demonstrative joy in the Ulster 
area over the same event. A compromise was consequently 
in Mr. Asquith’s opinion desirable, namely, the acceptance of a 
Home Rule Parliament and Government by the Unionists and 
some special treatment for Ulster by the Home Rulers. The 
Compact, unfortunately—or shall we say fortunately, because 
the exclusion of Ulster is an odious policy—does not, as we have 
stated, permit serious compromise, as became apparent after 
Mr. Asquith had discarded Sir Edward Grey’s feeble suggestion 
of ‘“‘ Home Rule within Home Rule” and produced his own 
derisory scheme. We quote his own words so that our readers 
may form their own opinion of this statesmanlike solution, 
supposed to be the via media which is to lead us into the Promised 
Land of peace, contentment, and happiness: 

Any county in the province of Ulster is to be excluded for a certain period, if 
on a poll being taken of the Parliamentary electors in the county before the Bill comes 
into operation, a majority—a bare majority—vote in favour of exclusion. The poll 
will be taken in a county if a requisition is presented signed by, say, one-tenth of the 
electors, and presented, say, within three months of the date of the passing of the Bill. 
The poll will be taken for the county as a whole without regard to its parliamentary 
divisions. The persons entitled to vote are those entitled to vote at parliamentary 
elections, and the question to be put will be this—the phraseology may be varied, but 
in substance it will be this: ‘‘ Are you in favour of the exclusion of the county from 


the Government of Ireland Act, 1914, for a period of years, or are you against such 
exclusion ?” 


For the moment one might have been taken in, but Mr. Asquith 
added that the period was to be six years from the first meeting 
of the Irish Legislature in Dublin, after which the 
excluded counties would not, as simpletons might 
have surmised, be afforded a fresh opportunity of expressing 
their views as to their future fate, but they would pass 
automatically under the heel of their enemies, 7.e. the Dublin 
Parliament, “unless the Imperial Parliament otherwise deter- 
mines.” Meanwhile they would remain represented at West- 
minster in undiminished numbers, and the Irish Executive would 
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have no authority over them. “‘ When these counties have been 
excluded, there must be adjustment, administrative and financial, 
in the application of the Bill to the rest of Ireland. It is not on 
those points that the chance of a peaceful settlement really 
depends. If the broad principle is agreed on, then I think it is 
much better we should not commit ourselves to a cut-and-dried 
method at this moment.” These proposals were put forward 
simply as the price of peace, and even in the mind of their author 
appeared to have no merits of their own and would be received 
without enthusiasm in any quarter, though they were entitled to 
deliberate and dispassionate consideration. They were thus 
summarised by the Premier, who spoke strictly by the card, the 
card being the Compact, which makes him what the French call 
“a prisoner’ of the Molly Maguires, who, as we have seen, at 
the date of the Compact agreed that at a pinch sham concessions 
might be paraded. 


To the Home Ruler, Irish or British, they may involve, at any rate, the postpone- 
ment of a symmetrical system of self-government, and to the Unionist, Irish and British, 
they will necessitate an unwelcome acceptance of an Irish Government in Dublin. 
But. on the other hand, they hold out to the Home Ruler a prospect of an undivided 
Ireland, brought in time to its full measure of development not by coercion but by 
consent ; and to the man of Ulster they offer, in the first instance, a free choice, and 
afterwards the certainty that their status cannot be changed without the assent, ex- 
pressed or implied, of the Parliament of the United Kingdom. I speak after long and 
anxious consideration. There is no arrangement for an agreed settlement in which the 
balance of give and take is likely to be more full and adequate. This is a test case. 
The best traditions of our fathers, no Jess than the undisclosed and fateful issues of the 
present, are speaking to us to-day in imperious accents and asking us to pursue if we 
can the way of unity and peace. 


Mr. Bonar Law at once put his finger on the fatal flaw in this 
revised version of the Home Rule Bill, which invited Ulster to 
accept automatic inclusion after six years. In other words, 
the Ulstermen were to destroy their organisation, to leave their 
fortress, to come out into the open on this summons from the 
enemy, which in effect said, “‘ When you are weak you will be 
compelled to do that which to-day, when you are strong, you 
cannot be compelled to do.” This was the gist of the Unionist 
Leader’s declaration after the usual polite preliminaries, including 
conventional compliments to the Prime Minister on his “ lucidity ”’ 
and *‘ goodwill.”” ‘To outsiders who, happily for themselves, have 
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no part in the parliamentary game, the two qualities in which 
Mr. Asquith is most lacking are lucidity of mind, whatever 
technical lucidity of expression there may be, and “ good- 
will” if goodwill means “ good faith,” though another quality 
is yet more conspicuously absent, namely, courage. Mr. Bonar 
Law had listened 

with deep interest but with deep anxiety ; and I may add that that anxiety was in- 
creased as the plan of the Government was developed. If this is the offer of which 
the Chief Secretary [Mr. Birrell] said that it had to be taken or left—if these proposals, 
precisely in the form in which the right hon. gentleman has put them before the House, 
represent the last word of the Government—I am afraid they possibly may represent 
the last word; I am afraid they may, because we have the authority of the hon, 
gentleman the member for the Scotland Division of Liverpool (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
for the statement that they are the last word of the Nationalist Party—if they are the last 
word, then the position seems to me to be a very grave one. 


AmoneG the many merits of Mr. Bonar Law, to whose fearless 
leadership at this crisis of our fate the country is under the deepest 
obligation, is that, though as a Front Benchman 
One Way . ; : ; 
Out he finds himself constrained to deal in the counters 
that form the currency of Front Benchers, he never 
loses sight of the realities among which, as he has frequently 
indicated, is the unholy Compact between the Nationalist Black- 
mailers and the Blackmailed Radicals after the loss of 100 seats 
at the first election of 1910. Mr. Bonar Law reminded the 
House of Commons of the unusual and indeed ‘‘ somewhat alarm- 
ing language in the Speech from the Throne ” at the opening of 
the Session. The Government alone had the power to avoid the 
threatened evil, and they could avoid it “not only without the 
sacrifice of honour, but without the sacrifice even of dignity, 
and they can avert it independently of any action, wise or unwise, 
on the part of the Opposition.” There were two issues from the 
impasse, of which the first was the satisfaction and conciliation 
of Ulster. ‘* That is one way we—and I think it is well to make 


this clear, if I can—the members of the Unionist Party here, are 
opposed—and I am sure the right hon. gentleman will not object 
to my saying it, or will not think that it is unconciliatory—to 
Home Rule, with or without exclusion.” The Opposition also 
held that ‘‘ the Government have no right to make a change like 
this until they have received the clear sanction of the electors. 
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We hold that they have not up to now received that sanction, 
and we believe they never could receive it. That is our position.” 
On the other hand, “‘ There has never been any suggestion that 
we here in England or Scotland would resist the proposals of the 
Government, either passively or actively. There has never been 
any such threat. The threat, or rather the determination to 
resist, comes from Ulster and from Ulster alone. Our share in 
it has only been this, as we have stated, that if Ulster does resist, 
as we believe, until the matter is decided by the people, they 
are right in doing, we will support them. I really do not see 
what other course was possible to us.” Holding that view not 
as a matter of opinion but as a conviction “‘ which touches the 
deepest feelings of which we are capable, we are surely bound by 
every obligation of honour and of duty not to allow these people 
to be unjustly oppressed, if it is in our power to prevent them 
from being oppressed. That is admitted. If, therefore, you 
satisfy Ulster, automatically the danger of civil tumult disappears, 
and however wrong we may consider you are in pressing your 
proposals forward before you have submitted them to the country, 
you can carry them independently of us without any danger of 
civil strife.’ We hear so much of the “ lucidity ” of a confused 
mind that it is refreshing to come upon the lucidity of a clear 
mind suchas Mr. Bonar Law’s. He proceeded to point out how the 
Government could satisfy Ulster and should satisfy Ulster without 
any sacrifice of principle. “ The only ground on which I have been 
able to understand the way in which the Government propose 
to deal with Ulster is on the assumption that they have entirely 
misunderstood the facts of the situation.” 


Ir was possible, and indeed probable, that Mr. Asquith really 
believed that the hostility of Ulster had died down during the 
last twenty years and they would accept his Bill, 
A Lost r : bat th 
Opportunity which was only being opposed by British Unionists 
for Party purposes, and Mr. Bonar Law could 
understand the proposals being pressed. But he (the Prime 
Minis r) cannot have that opinion now. He must now realise 
both the reality and the intensity of the hostility of Ulster, 
and that change in the situation ought, I think, of necessity 
to make a change in his plans. In my belief it would have 
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been no sign of weakness—on the contrary, it would have 
been a proof of greatness—if the right hon. gentleman had told 
us to-day, ‘I was mistaken; I am determined, if I can get 
the support of the House and the country, to give Home Rule 
to the part of Ireland which desires it, but I shall not make 
myself responsible for forcing it upon a great community which 
is unalterably opposed to it.’*’ If Mr. Asquith satisfied Ulster 
the difficulties would disappear, but how could the present 
proposals achieve that object ? The Unionist Leader added: 


I am not entitled to speak for Ulster and I am not going to speak for Ulster. My 
right hon. friend beside me (Sir E. Carson) is entitled more than any other man to speak 
for Ulster, and I have no doubt that he will say what his view of these proposalsis. I 
feel bound, as I think the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Asquith) will have gathered. . . to 
say at once that if he adheres to the condition which is laid down—the condition, that 
is, that this portion of Ulster is to be given the option to remain out of it, if it so 
desire, but at the end of six years they have to come in, even though their hostility 
is as great or greater than it is to-day, and even though the result of the working of 
the Nationalist Parliament might have convinced them by actual experience that their 
hostility was justified—if the Government adhere to that condition, I really cannot 
see how it is possible that the proposals can be accepted. 


THE test of the sincerity of the Government and their allies to 
meet the demands of the people of Ulster would be supplied by 
the strictness with which they adhered to this 
Two other. ap an te 
Ways Out impossible condition of a time limit at the end of 
which there would be automatic inclusion. This 
was the touchstone as to their good faith. ‘“‘ If they adhere to 
this, then I am afraid we must come—and in my case I come very 
reluctantly—to the conclusion that the right hon. gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, in one of those moments of incurable frankness 
which he so constantly laments when he told us that this was the 
offer which would be made to Ulster and which Ulster would 
refuse, knew what he was talking about.” If they adhered to a 
condition which every member of Parliament would in his heart 
feel to be utterly unreasonable, it would be because they had 
made an offer which they knew could not be accepted and was 
only inspired by tactical reasons. Mr. Bonar Law indicated 
another way by which the Government could dispose of the 
difficulty independently of the Opposition, namely, by submitting 
the question to the decision of the electorate. 
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I know that hon. and right hon. gentlemen opposite constantly tell us, and it is 
said also by their Press, that we are using Ulster only as a pawn in the Party game, and 
that what we desire is simply to defeat the Parliament Act. That statement is not 
true, and it can be proved to demonstration it is not true. If the Government had 
chosen, before this Session opened, to submit their proposals to the country, and if the 
country had been behind them, the Parliament Act would not have been interfered with. 
The powers of the House of Lords would not have been revived and if, under these 
circumstances, they say that to appeal to the country means defeating the Parlia- 
ment Act, then their claim is clear. It means this: that what they understand by 
the Parliament Act is that they have the right to do anything which seems good to 
them, even though they know it is against the will of the electorate. 


We make no apology for reproducing these extracts from Mr. 
Bonar Law’s speech because, though they may be familiar to our 
readers at Home, it is highly desirable, owing to the misleading 
cablegrams which we may be sure are sent abroad, especially 
to the Dominions, by correspondents who derive their inspiration 
from the Falconers, the Handel Booths and the Isaacs of the 
National Liberal Club, that the attitude of the Unionist Party 
should be appreciated throughout the Empire. Mr. Bonar 
Law concluded by reminding the House of Commons that 
the Government are still in a position to submit the Home 
Rule Bill to the country without in any way destroying the 
Parliament Act, and he went great lengths in trying to meet 
them, though without result, for the simple reason that every 
serious proposal is vetoed by the Compact of 1910. Take 
Mr. Bonar Law’s offer, which was subsequently repeated in the 
most formal and explicit manner : 


If they (the Government) are not willing to have a General Election for any reason, 
for the reason perhaps which has been partly explained by the Prime Minister, that 
he thinks that while the country is hostile to his Government it is favourable to his 
policy—if he does not want to have an election, there is another method, and he has 
himself, in the proposal which he outlined to-day, shown clearly what that method is. 
He has shown how easy it is to take a Referendum in Ulster, but this is not a question 
which affects Ulster only. It affects the whole of the United Kingdom almost as much 
and if it is right to have the decision of the people of Ulster, why is it wrong to have 
the decision of the people of the United Kingdom ? If the Government choose, they 
can take the proposals which the right hon. gentleman has outlined to-day, they can 
put them in a Bill, they can carry it through this House, and they can attach to it a 
clause that it is to be submitted to the people of this country for a plain “‘ Yes or “* No,” 
and that if they say “‘ Yes ” there is to be no question of the House of Lords, and that 

t is to be presented forthwith for the Royal Assent. It is quite true that to adopt 
that course the House of Lords must allow the Bill to go through, That is quite 
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true. I cannot speak for the House of Lords, but I say this—that I am as sure as [ 
can be of anything that if such a course is taken the House of Lords will accept the 
Bill. I am sure of it... . If they take that course they will at once put themselves 
in the right, and they will put their opponents in the wrong. So far as I myself am 
personally concerned, I say here and now, if they take that course, I shall do every. 
thing in my power to enable them to carry it into effect. The position really is so clear 
that I am not afraid of its being confused before the people of the country. If you 
can satisfy Ulster, well and good. If you cannot, then the issue is plain. You have 
no right to carry these proposals unless you have the people of this country behind them, 
If they are behind them, you can carry them smoothly and rapidly and without diffi- 
culty. If you refuse to take that course, it can only be because you know that you have 
not the support of the country. 


Mr. Joun RepMonp, the Leader of the Molly Maguire Nationalists, 
a first-rate second-class actor, played his part to perfection, 
pretending to be displeased, affecting reluctant 
Sir E. Car- acquiescence in proposals drafted by himself or 
son’s Moder- : : 
cilion submitted to him before they were presented to 
the House; while Mr. William O’Brien, the 
Leader of that portion of the Nationalist Party who are not 
Molly Maguires, also elected to treat Mr. Asquith’s proposals 
seriously, denouncing them as “hateful,” and ironically con- 
oratulating Mr. Bonar Law on “the official recognition of his 
new Orange Free State.” Sir Edward Carson, heavily handi- 
capped by ill-health, rose to the height of his great responsibilities 
as Ulster Leader, replying to Mr. Asquith’s statement that the 
Home Rule Bill remained a sound and statesmanlike measure, 
that nothing had happened since its introduction “ in the slightest 
degree to abate one jot or tittle of our hostility and loathing to 
the whole principle of this Bill. And let me say this, that that 
loathing is not merely the loathing of the people of Ulster, it is 
the loathing of every Unionist, Protestant and Catholic, through- 
out the whole of the south and west of Ireland.” Mr. Asquith 
had spoken of the road to settlement. ‘So far as settlement is 
concerned, in the sense that we are to agree to Home Rule for the 
rest of Ireland for any benefits that may be given to Ulster, we 
will never agree to the sacrifice of the people of the south and 
west, whatever may be the benefits which may be offered to 


Ulster.” Sir Edward Carson approached the question in a 
different way. 
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If I am asked to accept these proposals or recommend them—lI have no power to 
accept them—if I am asked to recommend them, I should like to know, am I to recom- 
mend them as the price of our agreeing to this Bill for the rest of Ireland, or an accept- 
ance of the principle of it, because, if so, I shall never do so. On the other hand, if 
you want to disarm Ulster in the sense that Ulster will not resist your proposals by 
force, if you want to bring about such a state of affairs that you may commence 
your Parliament, wherever it is in Ireland, in peace and quietness, that is a different 


proposition. 


One might accept that and go on by all constitutional means 
resisting the Bill; and in that respect some advance had been made 
that afternoon by the acknowledgment of the principle of exclu- 
sion. ‘* That, in my opinion, is an important matter, because the 
moment you admit the principle of exclusion the details of the 
principle may be a matter that may be worked out by negotia- 
tion; but there has been added on to the admission of that 
principle of exclusion a term which, I believe, has been added in 
order that it may make it impossible for us even to enter into any 
such negotiations.” Ulster demanded that the question of 
exclusion should be settled now and for ever. ‘‘ We do not want 
sentence of death with a stay of execution for six years. Just 
look at what is offered to us. We are to come into a sort of 


- probation for six years ; we are to stand down watching the Irish 


Parliament for a period of six years. Can the imagination of the 
right hon. gentleman look at the picture of what will exist in 
Ulster during those six years? . . . If this six years are to stand, 
all the old questions will remain. At every election the test will 
be: ‘ If you are returned, will you support a Bill to prolong the 
period of six years or to make it perpetual?’” After riddling 
this ridiculous time limit, Sir Edward Carson took upon himself 
the risk—because there is always a great risk in suggesting any 
compromise when men’s passions are inflamed—of making a 
bona fide offer to the Government. 


For my own part, if you take your time limit away, I would feel it my duty to go over 
to Ulster and to call a convention, much as I think the system you propose for segre- 
gating the various counties is impracticable, which I think I could easily show, though 
I do not think it is relevant to the argument I now have in hand. But with this time 
limit in, and Ulster ready, as I believe it, for any exigency at the present moment, I 
shall not go to Ulster. Take away the time limit, and instead put the limit of Parlia- 
ment as elected by the people whenever they may determine, having regard to the 
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feelings of Ulster itself, and then I shall go to Ulster, and I make that offer to the right 


hon. gentleman. 


Str Epwarp Carson imagined that what he said might be a relief 
to Irish Nationalists, but he could not help that. 
Insult to I have no doubt if I were playing this game as tactics, if I were 
Ulster agreeable to allow those in Ireland who trust me to be made a 
pawn in a political game, I would say, ‘‘ Well, let us have these 
things put upon paper, and probably the Nationalists will fall out amongst themselves,” 
I would make pretence that we might accept all this in Ulster, but I have refused to 
play this game from the beginning as a game of tactics. I do not profess to bea 
tactician, but if I were a tactician, with the seriousness of the question and the love I 
have of my own countrymen, I would think myself contemptible if I allowed them to 
be drawn into a mere Party game on the one side or the other. You may think I am 
wrong in not going to Ulster with this proposition. I can only say if I have not inter- 
preted Ulster feelings aright, Ulster people are quite welcome to-morrow themselves 
without me, and quite independent enough, to call a convention. Certainly if they 
differ from me upon this matter I should without feeling the slightest bitterness, or 
that they had treated me in the slightest degree unkindly or ungratefully, step aside as 
willingly as I step forward to-day to do what they ask. 


We shall only understand the latest version of Asquith Home 
Rule by always bearing in mind that no step may be taken by the 
blackmailed without the assent of the blackmailers, and the 
ignominious proposal to treat Ulster as a public house with a 
time limit was drafted in consort with, if it did not actually 
emanate from, the sinister triumvirate who hold the Government 
by the throat: Messrs. Redmond, Dillon and Devlin. Never has 
a more idiotic or insulting proposal been made to a high-spirited 
nationality by men professing to believe in the principle of 
nationality. It was self-evident that Ministers were playing 
with the question, and as the peace of Ireland was jeopardised 
by this further manifestation of the power of the blackmailers, 
Mr. Bonar Law a few days later moved a vote of censure on the 
Government in a speech which went an alarming way to meet the 
Government, if there were a serious Govermnent to meet; but as 
the Leader of the Opposition’s magnanimous proposals ran 
counter to the Compact there was never any serious prospect of 
their acceptance, although no one doubts the good faith with 
which they were put forward, though many people on our side 
regret the offer. Mr. Bonar Law has, however, if possible, put him- 
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self and the Unionist Party in a still more unassailable position 
and Mr. Asquith in a correspondingly hopeless position. To-day 
only a paid Radical can approve the conduct of the Prime Minister 
in rejecting these counter proposals. It is right to take risks in 
politics as in war, and therefore Mr. Bonar Law is to be con- 
gratulated, though in the history of politics no man has ever gone 
so far to help his opponents out of the morass. Never again can 
he be accused of seeking a personal or Party advantage out of this 
appalling crisis. 


Ler the Dominions, whose news, as we have said, frequently 
percolates through the distorting medium of the National Liberal 
Club, take note of the amazing offers of Mr. 


a Bonar Law, which were not merely rejected with 
Number contumely but were met by a dastardly con- 


spiracy of Cabinet Ministers to organise a Pogrom 
in Ulster. Let us say at once that we are entirely opposed to 
the practice of running after the Coalition with proposals of any 
kind. They are not worth it, and it is misleading to the people 
as it suggests that we are dealing with free agents, which, as 
we all know, is contrary to the fact. We are dealing with Mr. 
Redmond’s puppets, and everyone who can see the ignominy 
of running after Mr. Redmond should be able to appreciate the 
sreater ignominy of running after Mr. Asquith. Unionist duty 
at this crisis is exclusively confined to exposing the sinister 
operations of the Pogrom Party to the people at large, who are 
daily fed with lies by the Pogrom Press. It is a pure waste of 
time talking at Westminster. Unionist speeches merely provoke 
Radical lies. All the talking should be done on platforms. No 
one nowadays reads these columns upon columns of “ our par- 
liamentary intelligence,” but every great political centre is 
interested in a visit of a prominent public man however feeble 
and uninspiring he may be. Why, even such utterly discredited 
demagogues as the Windbag and the Artful Dodger continue to 
collect audiences at Bradford and Huddersfield. No one pays any 
attention to anything they may say in Parliament,as they have 
long since discovered. They do their mischief at week-ends. 
The Unionist Party should counteract these marplots—it is 
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dangerous to leave the field free to unscrupulous opponents at 
a time like this. This is common comment among Unionist 
workers who know that one speech in the provinces is worth ten 
speeches in Parliament. If Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward 
Carson made a resolution never to speak for more than ten 
minutes in the House of Commons and to devote their serious 
efforts to other audiences, the effect on public opinion would 
astonish them. But Front Benchers have been brought up in 
certain traditions, and it is difficult to shake their prejudices 
about ‘‘ the House,” even when the House has fallen into general 
disrepute. Mr. Bonar Law’s vote of censure (March 19) took the 
following form : 


“That this House, having heard the statements of the 
Prime Minister, regrets the refusal of the Government to 
formulate their suggestions for the amendment of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill, and is of opinion that these suggestions 


ought to be formulated before the resumption of the Second 
Reading of the Bill.” 


THE Unionist Leader emphasised his former criticism as to the 
unreasonableness of proposing to settle the Ulster question by 
=an local Referendum, while denying a Referendum 
Beginning to the people of this country on the Home 
— Rule Bill, which made him inclined to look at 
ot ; 

the conduct of the Government “as a tactical 

manceuvre in the Party game.” Mr. Bonar Law perhaps hardly 
realised at the time of speaking the unerring accuracy of this 
observation. At that moment the Pogrom plot was afoot. 
The speaker informed the plotters, “If the Government can 
succeed in preventing unconstitutional and armed resistance in 
Ulster by their proposals, well and good. I, for one, shall be 
glad; but if they cannot, then there is still a way of escape 
open to them, and a way of escape which, in my belief, they 
could take not only without any sacrifice of principle, but without 
any loss of dignity.” If the Government thought it was not 
right to have a General Election because it would be risky and 
humiliating ‘“‘ before they had got any fruits from their Parlia- 
ment Act, if that is the reason which influences them, or if they 
think—and it is quite possible they think—the Prime Minister 
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has said it—if they think that a General Election now—and, 
after all, there is a good deal of interest about Ireland, and the 
Prime Minister himself on at least one occasion in a letter to a 
candidate mentioned Home Rule—if he thinks that now the 
verdict would not decide the question of Home Rule, although 
he is quite sure it decided it in December 1910, when he did not 
mention it to any candidate or hardly in any speech, and not 
in his election address—if that is his view, well, there is another 
alternative.” The Government had themselves pointed out 
that alternative. “‘ They have suggested that this question 
should be settled so far as Ulster is concerned by taking the 
opinion of the people of Ulster. If that is a right method in 
regard to Ulster, it cannot be a very wrong method when applied 
to the electors of the whole of the United Kingdom.” The 
Opposition Leader wound up by making “as formally and as 
solemnly as I can—an offer which I hope the right hon. gentleman 
will not reject without at least some consideration. If he chooses 
to put his new suggestions into his Home Rule Bill, and 
submits these suggestions to the country by a Referendum, and 
the country decides in favour of them, then I have the authority 
of Lord Lansdowne to say now that, so far as his influence in 
the House of Lords goes, that body will offer no impediment 
to carrying out completely, without alteration and without 
delay, the decision of the will of the people of this country. 
How can that be regarded as otherwise than a reasonable pro- 
posal. Was it really maintained that Ministers had a right to 
make this great change without the country behind them?’ Did 
Mr. Asquith maintain “ that the country was behind him four 
years ago on this question, which, of course, I utterly deny ; 
but does he maintain that they were behind him four years ago, 
and that therefore he has a right to do it even though they are 
against him now? Surely that is not a position that could be 
taken up by any Government in any free country. If in the 
face of the calamities which are really in front of us, and which 
I think the Prime Minister realises as fully as I do myself, if he 
refuses to take a course so easy and so obvious . . . it can only 
be because, in the words of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
he prefers that the question should be settled by bullets rather 
than by votes.” This passage was indeed. prophetic. 
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No less notable was Mr. Bonar Law’s allusion to the Army made, 
be it remembered, before the disclosure of the Pogrom plot : 
“And what about the Army? We really 
prea = a now have got to a stage when we must face facts, 
War What about the Army? If it is only a question 
of disorder, the Army, I am sure, will obey you, 
and I am sure that it ought to obey you; but, if it really is 
a question of civil war, soldiers are citizens like the rest of us, 
It never has been otherwise in any country at any time. If it is 
civil war, whether it is right or wrong—and I say nothing about 
it, whether it is right or wrong—the Army will be divided, and 
you will have destroyed the force, such as it is, on which we depend 
for the defence of this country.” 

Mr. Bonar Law warned the Government that even though 
at the present moment ‘“‘ No great masses of men on either 
side ” might be prepared to take up arms in Great Britain, the 
first blood shed in Ulster would have the same effect as the firing 
of the first shot inthe American Civil War. The Rats and Rene- 
gades on the Treasury Bench smiled derisively. Anything, war, 
or civil war, to save their salaries. They became momentarily 
restive at the subsequent dialogue between the titular head of the 
Government and the Unionist leader, who, we must reiterate, 
went an alarming way in his conscientious anxiety to help the 
Government out of the pit of their own digging in the interests 
of peace. Never again can Radical mud-slingers accuse Mr. 
Bonar Law of seeking partisan advantage from the present 
crisis. He has done his utmost without counting the possible 
cost to his Party to save the country from the Pogrom Party, 
and if civil war comes it will be because the £100-a-weekers and 
the £8-a-weekers know no other way of saving their salaries. 
In his best heavy father style Mr. Asquith cross-examined Mr. 
Bonar Law about the Referendum, and the tables were so com- 
pletely turned on the cross-examiner, who was once more exposed 
for the fraud that he is, that he hastily changed the subject, 
but not until he had shown his hand. He asked Mr. Bonar Law: 
** Suppose that Referendum (i.e. a General Referendum) were to 
produce a majority in favour of our proposal? Am I to take it 
that, in the view of the right hon. gentleman and his colleagues, 
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that would carry with it authority, if necessary, to coerce Ulster ? ” 
We quote the Official Report. 

« Mr. Bonar Law indicated assent. 

Tue Prime Minister: The right hon. gentleman was pre- 
pared, speaking in the name of the Unionist Party, to say that 
if a Referendum is now taken in advance, and the answer given 
by the people of the United Kingdom is in favour of our proposals, 
he is prepared to go the length of coercing Ulster. 

Mr. Bonar Law: Not on our part. 

THe Prime MintsTER: Well, he is prepared to say we shall be 
justified in doing it. 

Mr. Bonar Law indicated assent.” 


Mr. Asquirn was evidently completely taken aback by this frank 
answer, which was unintelligible to a master of mental reservations, 
and after fumbling about he could only say, “I 
take note of this proposal, made with the authority 
of the Unionist Party, that this matter should be 
submitted to a Referendum. I want to ask one or two ques- 
tions upon that. What is it that is to be submitted ? ” 

“ Mr. Bonar Law: The Bill. 

Tae Prime Minister: The Bill as it stands ? 

Mr. Bonar Law: With the alterations. 

Tue Prime Minister: With the suggested alterations ? 

Mr. Bonar Law: Yes! 

Tue Prime Minister: And to what constituency is the 
appeal to be made? Is it to be to the electorate of the United 
Kingdom as it stands, or is it to be put, as I think was not only 
suggested, but more than suggested, by Lord Lansdowne and by 
the right hon. gentleman the Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Balfour) some years ago, to a constituency in which 
there is single and not plural voting? That is a relevant 
question. 

Mr. Bonar Law: I will answer it at once, if you like. We 
should be quite willing to accept it without any plural voting.” 

Mr. Asquith was aghast and the Pogrom Party in the depths, 
so he fell back on another line of retreat. As he could do nothing 
with Mr. Bonar Law he would try Sir Edward Carson, whom he 


Mr. Asquith 
Unmasked 
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thus challenged. ‘‘ Would Ulster accept the decision? ”’ Surely 
in vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird. Sir Edward 
Carson was not the man to walk into any palpable trap, and he 
replied ; ‘‘ Does the Prime Minister give me a firm offer? If so, 
I will answer it.” All the contemptibleness of Mr. Asquith’s 
shifty character was revealed by his answer, which is thus recorded 
in the Official Report. 


“Tae Prime Minister: This isnot my offer, but I want to 
know what the consequences would be. 


Sir E. Carson: Is not that a hypothetical question ? Where 
are the details ? 

THe Prime MINistER: I understand it is not answered. 
(Hon. Members: ‘‘ Wait and see!’’) I will point out, further, 
what I have had to point out on many occasions before—I do 
not say it by way of reducing the idea of a Referendum in political 
matters to an absurdity—but let me point out this, that when we 
attempt to take a Referendum on a matter of this kind, it is a 
complete delusion to suppose that the elector will isolate his 
judgment with regard to one issue and will not have regard to the 
general political situation.” 

In other words, after luring the Opposition into making very 
serious concessions on the pretext that he is acting in good faith, 
the Prime Minister shabbily withdraws from the dialogue without 
making any serious proposal, and he a professed friend of peace. 
Doubtless the Pogromites were pulling at his coat-tails and were 
determined that their little plot should not be spoilt. Sir Edward 
Carson had probably wind of the hellish scheme on foot and at the 
earliest possible moment withdrew from the House with other 
Ulster Unionist members, knowing that his presence would be 
required in Belfast to defeat the machinations of the Admiralty 
and the War Office. In his own words: “I had intended to 
intervene at a later stage of this Debate, but in consequence of 
many things that have happened, and not least of all in conse- 
quence of what I might call the trifling with this subject by the 
Prime Minister and the provocation, which he has endorsed, by 


the First Lord of the Admiralty last Saturday, I feel that I ought 
not to be here, but in Belfast.”’ 
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ir is not possible to give the reader any full or detailed account 
of the Pogrom policy for which every preparation had been made 
by the Rats and Renegades of the Admiralty and 


Pinchbeck — \Vay Office, while Mr. Asquith was dallying with 
Machia- sae : . 
vellis the Opposition and pretending to be anxious for 


the peaceful settlement of the crisis of which he. 
is the architect. We do not at the time of writing know all the 
facts and the situation is reported as varying hourly, though 
there is one unchanging and unchangeable element in the grim 
determination of the limpets to cling to the spoils of office. It 
was a very pretty little plot as born in the fertile brains of Messrs. 
Churchill, George and Co., but unfortunately for its authors, it 
required a big man for its successful execution, and there was 
nothing bigger available than our Welsh mountebank or the 
Dundee Windbag. A Napoleonic conception in the hands of 
a Churchill was bound to result in fiasco, and yet on paper it 
seemed a dead certainty to our pinchbeck Machiavellis. Ulster 
was to be provoked by public insults into premature aggression, 
and then, having put herself in the wrong in the eyes of the 
United Kingdom, was to be crushed by an overwhelming display 
of naval and military force, or of at any rate a force that could 
be represented in the Pogrom press as overwhelming. The insults 
were, needless to say, forthcoming from the most blatant bounders 
in public life, namely Mr. Churchill, who “ bounded ” at Bradford, 
where under the auspices of Mr. Lllingworth, the Chief Whip of 
the Pogrom Party, he declared that there were worse things than 
bloodshed and challenged Ulster to put these matters to the 
proof; while Mr. Lloyd George subsequently “ bounded” at 
tiuddersfield in similar style. Sir Edward Carson, with his 
usual acumen, detected the agent provocateur on the Bradford 
platform ; while Mr. Redmond, who was “ in the know,” took the 
opportunity of advocating “ force ” as the real remedy for the 
lish difficulty. In order to intimidate and demoralise exasperated 
Ulster the Pogrom Party decided to issue warrants for the arrest 
of the Ulster Leaders, while still more significant was the ostenta- 
tious advertisement of the sudden movement of troops and ships 
to the North—a foretaste of what was to come, and it is now 
known that a formidable naval demonstration against Belfast 
was one item in the programme. 
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OrDERS had been sent to the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland 
(Sir Arthur Paget) to explain the plan of campaign to the officers 
“Rushing” in his command, who instantly realised that they 
the Army Wére expected to be the instruments of the agents 

provocateurs who were flinging their challenges 
about from the comfortable seclusion of Yorkshire platforms. 
Being men of honour, they refused to be accomplices in this 
dastardly business. They had not joined the Army for the 
purpose of provoking the working men of Belfast to attack them 
in order that a civil war might be started to suit the purposes of 
a particular political caucus. We should be the very last to 
say a word calculated to impair the sense of duty and discipline 
of a soldier carrying out lawful orders, but the soldier is also a 
citizen, and he does not surrender his right of private judgment 
when he is asked to commit a great crime in order to save the 
bacon of a group of transient politicians who for the time being 
have captured the Government of the country. In the next 
number we hope to tell the whole story, of which so far only 
fragments have transpired. Ministerial plans had been so care- 
fully laid that there was no anticipation of any hitch. The 
Unionist Party has been especially scrupulous in avoiding intro- 
ducing the Army into Party politics, though it was known that 
upon the attitude of the Army the fate of Ulster and of the 
United Kingdom depended in the last resort. Mr. Asquith 
apparently played his usual réle of detached and uninterested 
spectator. If the plot had succeeded the Pogrom would have 
become the “ considered and deliberate policy of his Majesty’s 
Ministers.” As it failed the Prime Minister repudiated it, dis- 
claiming all knowledge of his colleagues’ projects and prepara- 
tions. Mr. Asquith has the merit of always being himself. He 
leaves no room for illusion as to his réle at any juncture. The 
Government were thunderstruck on hearing from the Irish 
Commander-in-Chief that the officers in his command refused 
to be the tools of Pogrom politicians. The one calm spot in 
Ireland was Ulster. Dublin was in a ferment during the week- 
end of March 21 to 23, but the agitation of Dublin was nothing 
to the hysterical excitement in ministerial circles in London. 
Mr. Asquith actually abandoned his week-end holiday. Truly 
the skies had fallen. The facts trickled out very slowly to the 
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public, which is still, at the moment of going to press, ignorant 
as to this amazing episode, to which a worse complexion is given 
by successive Ministerial statements which confirm what we have 
continually contended, namely, that it is wrong to believe any 
word said by any Minister on any subject. 


THE undisputed facts are that directly General Gough, com- 
manding the Cavalry Brigade at the Curragh, realised what was 
expected of him, he resigned his command, his 
action being supported by almost all the officers in 
the Brigade. That the “ White Paper” which 
purported to contain the communications on this vital matter 
has been cooked is obvious from its omissions, but the fact 
remains that on March 14, when the Pogrom policy had been 
decided upon, Sir Arthur Paget was informed by the War Office 
of contemplated and, needless to say, purely imaginary attacks 
which were expected to be made on Government arms and stores 
in different parts of Ulster, and the printed communication was 
accompanied by private instructions to the General to “ rush ” 
the Army by fair means or foul into the Pogrom. There is a 
blank of six days in the published communications, as it was 
only on March 20 that General Paget telegraphed (received11.35 
p.M.): ‘* Regret to report Brigadier and fifty-seven officers, 3rd 
Cavalry Brigade, prefer to accept dismissal if ordered north.” 
While another telegram ran as follows: “ Officer commanding 
5th Lancers states that all officers except two and one doubtful 
are resigning their commissions to-day. I much fear same 
conditions in 16th Lancers. Fear men will refuse to move.” 
This ‘‘ White Paper”? was only published after Mr. Asquith’s 
lost week-end. Prior to its appearance he had been “ gingered 
up” to issue a statement of a somewhat unusual character in 
order to allay public apprehension, which appeared on the same 
day as the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Pogrom speech advocating 
civil war. Needless to say, Mr. Asquith has since run away from 
this statement, but it remains on record to add to the general 
confusion and almost everything that purports to be a statement 
of fact is in the nature of a falsehood, though whether it is his 
own or his colleague’s falsehood we have no means of knowing. 
The public were invited to believe in the first place that the 
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recent movements oi troops in ireland ‘‘ were purely of a pre- 
cautionary character” the intention being “to give additional 
protection to the arms, ammunition, and military stores which 
are scattered about the country and might become the object of 
a raid.’’ The answer was supplied by the fact that some of the 
places to which troops were allotted were destitute of Govern- 
ment stores and therefore could neither require protection nor 
afiord any temptation to raid. “ As for the so-called naval 
movements, they simply consisted in the use of two small cruisers 
to convey a detachment of troops to Carrickfergus without the 
necessity of marching them through the streets of Belfast. No 
further movements of troops are in contemplation.” As we 
have already said, preparations had been fully made for a naval 
demonstration against Ulster and considerable movements of 
troops had been in contemplation. We need pay equally little 
attention to Mr. Asquith’s allegation that there never has been 
“the very slightest foundation in fact’ for the rumour as to 
the issue of warrants for the arrest of the Ulster Leaders. Mr. 
Asquith’s final paragraph was to deny “that the Government 
contemplates instituting a general inquisition into the intentions 
of officers in the event of their being asked to take up arms against 
Ulster. No such action is intended. if only for the reason that 
the employment of troops against Ulster is a contingency which 
the Government hope may never arise.” 


Sucu was the repudiation of the Pogrom policy, but its authors 
remain and will revive their sinister project at the first convenient 
opportunity. Here we may take up the parable 
from the “‘ White Paper,’ which indicates the 
pressure brought to bear by one of Mr. Churchill’s 
co-conspirators, “‘ Colonel” Seely, as he calls himself. His 
answer to General Paget’s report as to the refusal of General 
Gough and other officers to play the agent provocateur was de- 
spatched at midnight March 20, and gave the Irish Commander- 
in-Chief authority ‘“‘to suspend from duty any senior officers 
who have tendered their resignations, or in any other manner 
disputed your authority ” ; while General Gough and the officers 
commanding the 5th and 16th Lancers were ordered to report 
themselves “‘at the War Office without delay.... They 
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should be relieved of their commands, and officers are being sent 
to relieve them at once. Resignations of all officers should be 
refused.” What a comment on the Asquith communiqué. The 
vital omissions from the “ White Paper” are indicated by a 
despatch from General Gough, dated Curragh, March 20, 1914, 
which can only be described as reflecting the greatest credit on 
the General and those associated with him, and if there be any 
Unionists who funk this issue on the platform we can only say 
that we are sorry to belong to a party which contains such mean- 
spirited persons, not that we believe in the existence of any 
such “‘rot.’? With admirable propriety General Gough writes, 
and we make no apology for reproducing the text of this 
momentous document : 
Headquarters, Irish Command. 

With reference to the communication from the War Office conveyed to me verbally 
by the Commander-in-chief this morning, I have the honour to report the result of 
my interviews with the officers of my brigade. 

The officers are of unanimous opinion that further information is essential before 
they are called upon at such short notice to take decisions so vitally affecting their whole 
fulure, and especially that a clear definition should be given of the terms ‘‘ Duty as 
ordered,” and “ active operations ”’ in Ulster. 

If such duty consists of the maintenance of order and the preservation of property, 
all the officers in this brigade, including myself, would be prepared to carry out that 
duty. 

But if the duty involves the initiation of active military operations against Ulster, 
the following numbers of officers by regiments would respectfully and under protest 
prefer to be dismissed: Brigade Staff, 2 officers ; 4th Hussars, 17 out of 19 doing duty ; 
5th Lancers, 17 out of 20 doing duty; 16th Lancers, 16 out of 16 doing duty ; 
3rd Bde. R.H.A., 6 out of 13 doing duty, “including R.M.” ; 4th Field Troop, 
R.E., 1 out of 1 doing duty ; 3rd Signal Troop, R.E., 1 out of 1 doing duty. 

In addition the following are domiciled in Ulster and claim protection as such: 4th 
Hussars, 2 officers ; 5th Lancers, 1 officer ; 3rd Bde. R.H.A., 2 officers, 

(Signed) H. P. GOUGH. Brig.-Gen., G.O.C. 3rd Cav. Bde. 

Curragh, March 20, 1914. 


The “‘ White Paper” closes with communications between 
General Gough and the Army Council which speak for them- 
selves. 


COPY OF LETTER FROM BRIGADIER-GENERAL H. P. GOUGH, C.B., 


TO THE ADJUTANT-GENERAL 
March 23, 1914 
Dear GENERAL,—On thinking over the points raised by the Secretary of State this 


morning, the question has arisen in my mind, and it will undoubtedly be one of the 
first questions asked me by my officers, when I see them, viz; 
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In the event of the present Home Rule Bill becoming law, can we be called upon to 


enforce it on Ulster under the expression of maintaining law and order ? 
This point should be made quite clear in your draft letter, otherwise there will be 


renewed misconceptions. 
Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) H. P. GOUGH 
Brigadier-General H. De la P. Gough, C.B. 

You are authorised by the Army Council to inform the Officers of the 3rd Cavalry 
Brigade, that the Army Council are satisfied that the incident which has arisen in 
regard to their resignations has been due to a misunderstanding. 

It is the duty of all soldiers to obey lawful commands given to them through the 
proper channel by the Army Council, either for the protection of public property and 
the support of the civil power in the event of disturbances or for the protection of the 
lives and property of the inhabitants. 

This is the only point it was intended to be put to the officers in the questions of 
the General Officer Commanding, and the Army Council have been glad to learn from you 
that there never has been and never will be in the Brigade any question of disobeying 
such lawful orders. 

His Majesty’s Government must retain their right to use all the forces of the Crown 
in Ireland, or elsewhere, to maintain law and order and to support the civil power in the 
ordinary execution of its duty. 

But they have no intention whatever of taking advantage of this right to crush 
political opposition to the policy or principles of the Home Rule Bill. 

J. 8. 
J. F. 
J. S. E. 


It will be noticed that the initials of Lieutenant-General Sir 
J. S. Ewart, Adjutant-General of the Forces, as well as those 
of Sir John French and Colonel Seely are appended to this 
document which has nevertheless been repudiated by the Govern- 
ment, or rather the Asquith anarchy under which we live, but 
litere scripte manet and whatever may be the fortunes of 
political parties this will remain the charter of the British soldier 
when he is ordered to participate in political Pogroms. As we 
go to press the situation is developing, and it would be dangerous 
to make any prophecy except that the Government will become 
increasingly odious. 


Ir must not be supposed that while we are absorbed in the struggle 
with the beasts at Ephesus the rest of the world is standing still. 


What of Sir Much is happening everywhere, especially in 


E. Grey Europe, where Great Britain tends to become 
more and more of a negligible quantity. Sir 
Edward Grey maintains our paper reputation, but his policy is 
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seen to be more and more of a paper policy. He fondly believes 
that the world is governed by diplomatic documents and that 
victory lies with the properly pigeon-holed. It never crosses his 
mind that the abandonment of a splendid if perilous isolation 
and association with other Powers in preserving peace, and in 
resisting aggrandisement, presupposes that we maintain the 
weapons of our policy. These practical problems are left to be 
expounded by intelligent onlookers like Lord Percy, who makes 
one more illuminating effort to recall our powers that be to 
realities. It matters nothing to the Foreign Office that we have 
no intelligible naval standard, and that Foreign Powers are 
encouraged to believe that the maintenance of British Sea 
Power is beyond our strength if it is not contrary to the wishes of 
his Majesty’s Ministers. Sir Edward Grey has stood by year 
after year a silent and acquiescent spectator and accomplice 
of “the passing of the great Fleet.” He is equally indifferent 
about the Army. He allowed his intimate friend Lord Haldane 
to reduce our microscopic Regular Forces under the pretext 
that he would give us “a nation in arms” of nine hundred 
thousand men. He allows other friends, Mr. Churchill and Colonel 
Seely, to try and make the remnant of the Army a pawn in a dirty 
political game. Sir Edward Grey would cheerfully smash up 
the Army and cashier every officer provided his Party secured a 
few votes. It is high time that a sanctimonious impostor who has 
enjoyed the privileges of a chartered libertine should be unmasked. 


ENGLAND’s danger is Germany’s opportunity. Our challenger 
has clearly shown her hand again by elaborately organising 
,. another impudent war scare for the single purpose 
Germany’s : . ‘ : 
Schaal of frightening the taxpayer into augmenting 
Germany’s vast army, which is more than ready 
for war on two fronts. The “‘poor dear Germany” party in 
this country, many of whom are of German origin, while others 
through ignorance of their Busch and Bismarck walk into every 
Teutonic trap, joined in the “ hue and cry,” and rent the air with 
lamentations at the perilous plight of “poor dear Germany ” 
between two such voracious monsters as President Poincaré 
and the Emperor Nicholas—bereft of her normal supporters 
Austria-Hungary and Italy. Why these two powerful military 
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nations, which are adding huge fleets to vast armies should be, 
so to speak, ‘ put out of action” as German allies by our Potsdam 
Party passes one’s comprehension, unless it be that it suits 
German interests to depict her forlorn and desolate so that she 
may be provided with a pretext for additional armaments. 
Great Britain under the Windbag régime has ceased to be a profit- 
able bogey in Germany, where people would only laugh if 
ageression were attributed to a Cabinet manifestly concen- 
trated on provoking a civil war. So the cry was suddenly 
raised in the Cologne Gazette that wicked Russia was about to 
jump upon poor patriotic, harmless, unarmed Germany, who 
would never say “bo” to a goose. All the familiar apparatus 
laid bare in the pages of Busch was once more enlisted, and 
“‘tame ” foreigners were only too ready to oblige. One origin 
of the scare was in all probability a desire to provoke France 
by threatening her ally, but the French have acquired sang 
froid under German pressure, and this latest manifestation of 
the furor Teutonicus left them completely cold. Not for the 
first time Bismarck’s successors and imitators completely over- 
reached themselves, as up to now the chief results of the German 
War Scare has been the consolidation of the Dual Alliance and the 
determination of Russia to make a substantial increase in her 
army, lest the fate befall her with which the scaremongers 
threatened Germany—an unprovoked attack on an unprepared 
neighbour. 


At any other moment the British Press, especially the Potsdam 
section of the British Press, would be full of recent events in 
F .. France, and the occasion would have been improved 
ermentin . . 

easiest in our best Sunday-school manner. Unfortunately, 

the deplorable plight to which our own affairs 
have been reduced has tended to limit the output of admonitions 
addressed to our nearest neighbours. We do not propose to lift 
the veil or draw the moral of the Caillaux episode. We have a 
Cabinet of Caillaux to cope with in this country, though so far 
they have not thrown up a Mme. Caillaux, who went and 
emptied five chambers of a revolver into M. Gaston Calmette, 
the much respected Editor of the Figaro, who had waged a relent- 
less campaign against the French Lloyd George from patziotic 
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motives. M. Calmette went too far in publishing a private letter 
from M. Caillaux to a lady. This was an excess of zeal, and 
moreover was unnecessary to establish his case, because the 
exposure of M. Caillaux’ conduct in the crisis of 1911, when as 
Premier he carried on a private intrigue with Germany behind 
the back of his own Cabinet and his own Foreign Minister, would 
appear to have been sufficient to secure his downfall in addi- 
tion to other discreditable matters. However, Mme. Caillaux 
imagined that she could save her husband by shooting his assailant, 
but she has only complicated matters. M. Caillaux has resigned 
the Ministry of Finance and announces his retirement from public 
life; but that sort of politician always crops up again like a bad 
penny. M. Monis has also resigned, having been mixed up in 
the Rochette scandal, when a powerful Ministerial effort was 
made to postpone proceedings against that fraudulent financier. 
Like Mr. Lloyd George, M. Caillaux, who has publicly expressed 
his admiration for our Chancellor of the Exchequer, is a wealthy, 
luxurious Socialist who misses some obvious opportunities of 
practising what he preaches. The Doumergue Ministry is severely 
shaken and the immediate political prospect is uncertain. 
However, we can’t talk. 
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As our readers are aware, while not undervaluing the mainten- 
ance of as cordial relations with the United States as circumstances 
permit, we advocate in season and out of season 


innit ¢  anattitude of reserve on Anglo-American problems. 
Wie: ss aul bo St he haved t 
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harm—American Anglophobes or British Gushpots 
of the Professor Viscount Bryce or the Viscount Professor Bryce 
order, who imagine that all will be well provided we slobber 
over “our American cousins.” There is nothing the Americans 
hate more, as they regard all such manifestations as evidence of 
British insincerity. It is essential to see the Americans as they 
really are. They have great qualities, but their professional 
politicians are in some ways as bad as ours with this notable 
difference, viz. that whereas the Asquiths, Churchills and Georges 
miss no opportunity of injuring the vital interests of the State 
because they are mere political adventurers without a single spark 
of patriotism, American public men are so patriotic that they 
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“see red’ at the mere suggestion that their Government is 
“ truckling to the foreigner.” We therefore strongly advise our 
readers not to anticipate any serious results from the honourable 
and high-minded effort of President Wilson to persuade Congress to 
abandon the Preferential system of tolls in the Panama Canal for 
the benefit of American shipping and in violation of their treaty 
with us. The professional politicians of Washington regard treaties 
as existing for the purpose of being broken whenever they conflict 
with anything that can be colourably described as American 
interests. They are the antithesis of our demagogues, to whom 
‘* British interests are anathema. We shall all watch President 
Wilson’s struggle with the Legislature with immense interest 
and unlimited admiration but with no hope of his ultimate 
success. His conscience will be his only reward, coupled with 
the knowledge that a Presidential protest against wanton treaty- 
breaking in itself does something to enhance the moral prestige 
of a nation whose material prestige stands sufficiently high to 
enable her to do the right thing now that it has been pointed 
out by the Head of the State. 


We confess to liking the underlying idea of Lord Willoughby 
de Broke’s project that the comfortable classes—defined as 
persons with over £400 a year—should set an 


‘an example to the rest of the community by sub- 
ong es”? mitting themselves to military training. Example 


is worth any amount of precept, and although we 
have the greatest possible respect for several of the speakers 
who opposed the Bill in the House of Lords, we cannot help 
regretting that it did not enjoy the support of the National 
Service League—still more that it was rejected. After all it is 
for the more comfortable classes to lead the way in civic duty, 
and there is nothing undemocratic, as was suggested, in their 
giving the democracy a lead in the elementary obligations of 
citizenship. There is a touch of the Japanese Samurai about 
this proposal, and we trust that Lord Willoughby will not allow 
himself to be discouraged by an initial failure. It will grow on 
people the more they think of it, and the case presented in the 
excellent speeches of Lord Lovat and Lord Stanhope will have 
to be answered. One of the strongest prejudices against National 
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Service in these unrestful days is, the fear of working men 
that all the hard, disagreeable work would fall on the masses 
while the classes would swagger it as officers. It is utterly 
absurd but prevalent, and the best answer would be some 
such scheme as Lord Willoughby’s, which would convince the 
people that no class was seeking an advantage at the people’s 
expense. The objection that the less comfortable classes would 
dislike the comfortable classes to arm and organise is easily 
answered. All could come in whenever they pleased and make 
the system truly National. No one can be allowed to adopt 
the dog-in-the-manger attitude of refusing to play the citizen 
himself and withholding from others the right to do so. 


In spite of the passive opposition of the Government in general 
and the active intriguing of a particular Minister, assisted by 
the hysterical remonstrances of the Radical Press, 
Lord Lansdowne was completely successful in 
appointing a Committee of Peers of the character 
he foreshadowed, viz. judicial in experience and small in 
numbers, to investigate the charges and allegations made 
in the public press against Lord Murray of Elibank, and 
the Obstructionists could conceal neither their astonishment nor 
their indignation when the Committee was constituted as follows : 
Lord Halsbury, Lord Loreburn, Lord Desart, Lord Sanderson, 
and Lord Charnwood. Observe the difference between the 
procedure of the two Houses. The Commons are a purely par- 
tisan body. A Commons Committee is accordingly packed with 
partisans who never pretend to be anything else. There is a 
Coalition majority in the Lower House—to give it its proper 
name—and its Marconi Committee was consequently controlled 
by a Coalition majority run by Messrs. Handel Booth and Falconer, 
primed at need by Ministers. It was a prolonged public scandal. 
In the House of Lords, on the other hand, there is a Unionist 
majority of at least eight to one, but when it comes to the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to investigate a subject which, the attitude of 
the Radical Press showed, excited Party passion, Party politics are 
forgotten, and that small Committee who on Commons principles 
would have consisted of four Unionists and one Liberal is actually 
composed of two Liberals, two Peers who sit on the Cross Benches, 
VOL, LXIII 14 
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only one active Unionist, and he a great judge before he is any. 
thing else. It would be unbecoming to make any observations 
on the course of the Enquiry, which is drawing to a close at the 
time of writing, so we will content ourselves with saying that 
the community is deeply indebted to those who are responsible 
for the formation of such a Committee, as also to the Committee 
for discharging an onerous public duty. The House of Lords 
has still a good deal to teach the House of Commons, and it is 
very regrettable that it does not interfere more actively in ques- 
tions of conduct as well as policy. 


THERE was a speech delivered during the Debate on the Naval 
Estimates (March 18) in the House of Commons of more than 
passing interest, although it elicited little comment 
Mr. os repr 
,. from the Unionist Press, because it indicates a 
Snowden’s ij f critic; t whicl h b 
Onslaught ine 0 criticism 0 which, Ww atever may e the 
fortunes of political parties, we are likely to hear 
a good deal more in the future. Indeed this particular attack 
on the Estimates has already been exploited by the National 
Suicide Club and the National Suicide Press. To some extent 
it breaks new ground. We refer to the speech of Mr. Philip 
Snowden, one of the very few Labour members of the present 
Parliament who does his own thinking, and in consequence of 
this exceptional exercise he counts for more than the average 
Tame cat of the Coalition, which occasionally speaks one way 


and always votes the other, like the overwhelming majority of 
his colleagues. After wasting a good deal of time on the 


naval mirage created by our egregious First Lord of the 
Admiralty the speaker came to his béte noire, the so-called 
“armament ring,” about which so much is being written in 
various organs with which our readers are probably unfamiliar 
that we make no apology for reproducing the substance of the 
arraignment. As the speaker amiably suggested that journalists 


are not wholly disinterested in their advocacy of expenditure on | 


armaments because they may be shareholders in firms in con- 
tractual relations with the Admiralty and War Office, the present 
writer takes this opportunity of declaring that he has never had and 
has not to-day and has no intention of having at any future time 
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any financial interest whatsoever in any armament firm, and 
does not stand to make or lose a single penny by naval or military 
expenditure or retrenchment. This is not claimed as a virtue 
but is simply stated as a fact. That is the first answer to the 
scandalous observation of Lord Welby, quoted with approval 
by Mr. Snowden. ‘* We are in the hands of an organisation of 
crooks. They are politicians, generals, manufacturers of arma- 
ments, and journalists. All of them are anxious for unlimited 
expenditure, and go on inventing scares to terrify the public 
and to terrify Ministers of the Crown.” The speaker had con- 
sulted a slang dictionary to ascertain the meaning of “ crooks.” 
“ | think that the definition of a ‘ crook ’ is—it is an ugly word— 
a ‘ thief,’ a ‘ swindler,’ a ‘man who gains his ends by crooked 
ways.” Let us translate Lord Welby’s words. He says: 
“ \Ve are in the hands of an organisation of thieves! swindlers ! 
They are politicians, generals, manufacturers of armaments, 
and all of them are anxious for unlimited expenditure, all go on 
inventing scares to terrify the public and to terrify the Ministers 
of the Crown.” In the words of the speaker, “that is an ex- 
tremely serious charge to be made by a responsible ex-public 
servant like Lord Welby.” It certainly is, because if Lord Welby 
permitted himself to say anything of the kind he should consult 
a mad doctor. 


Howrver, Lord Welby is the peg on which Mr. Snowden hung 
his indictment of the ‘armament ring,” the sinister author of 
all our misfortunes. There was a scare in 1909, 
which was not the first scare, as there had been 
half a dozen previous scares, all engineered during 
a period of trade depression for the purpose of forcing Govern- 
ments to spend money on armaments, in support of which a 


The ‘**‘ Arma- 
ment Ring’’ 


passage was actually quoted from Lord Cawdor’s address as 
President of the Institute of Naval Architects in the beginning 
of 1909: “ During the past twelve months, with the exception 


of the Vanguard building at Barrow, not one British battleship 
has been laid down in a private shipbuilding yard at 
llome.” Those were the happy days when Messrs. Churchill 
and Co. appeared to be arranging for the transfer of Neptune’s 
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trident to the Mailed Fist without even a struggle. Th 
Naval Annual had made a similar statement to Lord Cawdo; 
while Sir Charles Maclaren, who, being a Radical, is ex hypothes: 
aman of virtue, though chairman and director of armament firms 
declared at the annual meeting of John Brown and Co.—which 
is on the Snowden black list—‘ things were bad twelve months 
ago, and he was sorry to say they were bad still. He had see, 
no evidence of improvement during the past twelve months 
and really there was very little evidence of distinct improvement 
in the immediate future.” Meanwhile the astute Mr. Snowden, 
the Sherlock Holmes on the track of the “armament ring” 
discovered that during this period of exceptional depression these 
wicked firms were all engaged in increasing their capital, “ putting 
down new slipways, preparing for the time which they kney, 
from past experience and their knowledge of instruments they were 
able to work, would come sooner or later.” Messrs. Armstrong, 
Whitworth and Co. equipped a new gun-mounting shop “ with 
three erecting pits and ample storage room for ordnance”; 
the Coventry Ordnance Works Ltd. had completed in 1908 their 
great gun-mounting establishment at Scotstoun; while Messrs, 
Beardmore and Co., with the aid of Vickers, had been making 
extensions at Parkhead Works. 


We confess to having been unaware of these developments until 
Mr. Snowden narrated them in the House of Commons, and we 
can only express our gratitude as members of 
the public for the foresight shown by these firms 
at a time when the Government were lamentably 
lacking in their duty. They realised that the danger-point was 
approaching, and that even professional Pacifists would be 
compelled to take note of the German menace and to act accort. 
ingly. But to Mr. Snowden there is something Machiavellian 
in this intelligent anticipation. “All this time these men ani 
their representatives were working behind the scenes. The 
House will remember the Mulliner incident. Mr. Mulliner was 
a Director of the Coventry Ordnance Works. What is the 
Coventry Ordnance Works? It is another name for Job 
Brown and Co. The Cammell Laird Co. and the John Brow 
Co. own half the shares.” Then followed the appalling disclose 
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that Mr. Mulliner had been writing to the Government for three 
years prior to 1909 urging them to spend more money upon 
armaments and calling attention to the prodigious development 
of German sea-power. In so doing he rendered conspicuous 
public service, and his information was so striking that even 
Ministers and ex-Ministers could not turn a deaf ear to him. 
Mr. Snowden would be furious if any Department refused to listen 
to anything he had got to say as to some incident in a Blackburn 
sum. This is Mr. Snowden’s polite account of the episode : 


I donot suppose that it is a very usual practice for Cabinet Ministers to interview 
commercial travellers and touts, but they made a departure on this occasion, and 
after three years of importunity, they enlisted the services of this gentleman, who 
was received by the Prime Minister and other Members of the Cabinet; and then 
the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. McKenna) came down to 
this House with that bogus story about the acceleration of the German programme, 
and it has since come to light that their only authority was the man whose works were 
standing idle at that time, and who was so anxious to get Government work. 


It would be difficult to conceive a meaner or more misleading 
statement. Then the speaker regaled his audience with a spicy 
account of the increase in the profits of various firms, which 
may be dismissed as an ordinary incident under a Govern- 
ment without any settled Naval policy, alternating between 
apathy and panic, lean years and fat years, taking no forethought 
forthe morrow. We grant that nothing could be more wasteful 
than the British system, which is due to the Party necessity which 
at one time prevents Ministers from building ships of which we 
stand in urgent need, while at another time illusory promises 
are held out of retrenchment, which the speaker knows to be 
impossible. 


ArrER dwelling on the cosmopolitan character of the ‘‘ Combine,”’ 
Mr. Snowden announced that Lord Sandhurst, the Lord 
Chamberlain, was Trustee for the debenture- 
The Harve ; ; : 
Trust holders in Vickers, while Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
was a debenture-holder for Vickers and also 
debenture trustee for Cammell Laird and Co., while as 
regards the shareholders: “It would be too long for me to 
give more than a very short selection from the list, but I 
find that hon. members in this house are very largely concerned ; 
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indeed it would be impossible to throw a stone on the Benches 
opposite (the Unionist Benches) without hitting a member who 
is not a shareholder in one or other of these firms.” To the 
“Ministerial cheers’ provoked by this sally Mr. Snowden 
replied: ‘‘I am sorry for the sudden hilarity of my hon. friends, 
for the shareholders in these armament firms are not confined 
to Unionist members: I find that the bishops are very well repre. 
sented. Among the shareholders in Beardmore’s I find the name 
of an hon. member opposite (Sir J. Lonsdale) as the holder of 
5000 shares.” While Sir J. Compton Rickett, the President of 
the Free Church Council, was a substantial holder in John Brown’s 
and in Cammell Laird’s, in which other members for Sheffield 
were also interested. Mr. Snowden continued: “It would 
hardly be fair to ignore the Liberals altogether. I find that a 
director of Palmer’s is Lord Aberconway, and that a Liberal 
member of this House is one of his co-directors, the member for 
the Bosworth Division of Leicester (Mr. H. D. McLaren). I 
spoke of the ‘internationalism’ of this, and I find the share- 
holders in Cammell Laird include a considerable number of 
names with which I am not familiar. Another shareholder in 
Cammell Laird is the representative of the Northern Division 
of Manchester (Sir C. E. Swann).” Then he described the 
‘Harvey Trust’ which was formed a few years ago and repre- 
sented the most up-to-date and complete form of capitalist 
organisation ever seen. “Its internationalism is complete. It 
was formed for the purpose of working certain rights in the manu- 
facture of armour plate, and it combined together the interests 
in Britain of Vickers, Armstrong’s, Beardmore’s, John Brown’s, 
Fairfield, Cammell Laird, the Projectile Company, Palmers’, and 
Hadfields-Coventry, of half a dozen of the leading firms in the 
United States, of firms in France, Italy, and Germany (Krupps). 
The directors were representatives of Beardmore’s, John Brown’s, 
Armstrong’s, Vickers’, Cammell Laird’s, the French Steel Com- 
pany, Schneider’s, and others.” Among the shareholders in the 
Harvey Trust were the present Colonial Secretary as well as the 
Postmaster-General, and in such a cosmopolitan combination it 
was only natural that a large number of foreign names should 


appear. 
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ANOTHER feature to which Mr. Snowden called attention was the 
number of men whom the armament firms had taken from the 
service of the Crown, in which connection he 


Public quoted the following passage from a paper called 
Servants and jims and Explosives : 
Contractors 


Contractors naturally are very keen to avail themselves of the 
services Of prominent officers who have been associated with the work in which the 
contractors are interested. The chief thing is that they know the ropes, since the 
retired officer, who keeps in touch with his own comrades, is able to lessen some of 
these inconveniences, either by gaining early information of coming events, or by se- 
curing the ear of one who would not afford like favours to a civilian. . . . Kissing un- 
doubtedly goes by favour, and some of the things that happen might be characterised 
as corruption. Still, judged by all fair tests the result is good. The organisations of 
jacilities for supply is maintained through times of peace on an efficient and economical 
basis. Manufacturers do not make huge profits, and they are enabled to survey from 
year to year, and to be on hand in the case of national emergency. 


Among other cases of transfer from the public service to the 
“armament ring ” was that of Sir George Murray, late Permanent 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Nothing can be more disastrous for the financial reputation of this country than 
that there should be a suspicion—I do not put it any higher—of the strict probity of 
men who are in the position of permanent head of our great Departments. One cannot 
avoid suspicion being expressed in some quarters when a highly placed public servant 
takes his pension and immediately after takes his seat upon a board having the closest 
business relation with the Government. Why did he go to the board of Armstrong’s ? 
He is not an engineering expert; he is not a naval expert. I add, in the words of 
Arms and Explosives, ““ He knows the ropes”’ He keeps in touch with his old comrades 
He can smooth away any inconveniences. I will not, as this paper does, characterise 
it as corruption, 


Then there was the case of Rear-Admiral Ottley, who had been 
our Naval Attaché in many countries and was at one time 
Secretary of the Committee for Imperial Defence, whence he 
went to the directorship of a big armament firm. 


Now we are arming against Italy, and this man, ex-secretary to the Committce of 
Imperial Defence, director of Armstrong, Whitworth and Company, is also a director 
of Armstrong’s Italian firm, Armstrong Pozzuoli, on the Italian coast. How can it be 
possible that naval secrets can be retained? Armstrong, Whitworth and Company, 
of Newcastle and of Italy are in possession of the most confidential facts in relation 
to the doings of both the Italian Government and the British Government, and it 
would require a great amount of business probity to prevent them disclosing the facts 
from the one firm to the other. 


Then there was the interesting case of Sir Lieutenant Trevor 
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Dawson [sic], Managing Director of Vickers, also director of a 
steel foundry in Japan and on the board of William Beardmore 
and Co. “Yet the Navy talk about tendering for contracts. 
How can you get a contract from Vickers ? You are getting it 
from Armstrong, Whitworth and Co., and from William Beard- 
more and Co. The whole thing is a farce. I need not go through 
the list. There are dozens of them. There is not, as a matter 
of fact, a single firm doing contract work for the Government 
which has not either upon its board or in its service a man who 
has been in the service of the Government and who knows the 
ropes, and who, in the words of that extract from Arms and 
Explosives, is likely to be able to gain that various information 
which will be useful.” 


THe first answer to Mr. Snowden’s general indictment of the 
“Armament Ring” is that British capital can render no greater 
service to the country and the Empire than by 
financing the great firms, on the maintenance of 
whose plant and output our national security and indeed inde- 
pendent existence depends. No man can apply his money to 
more useful purpose, and if he secures a satisfactory return on 
his investment so much the better. But in order to be fair the 
dividends over a long period should be taken. There is, how- 
ever, one topic on which our readers will probably find themselves 
to some extent in agreement with Mr. Snowden while repudiating 
his main criticism. In the first place the international character 
of these great combinations requires careful watching. No 
patriotic Englishman would or should put his money into any 
concern engaged in supplying any war materials to Germany. 
That goes without saying. Germany is the enemy and the only 
Power who seriously threatens the peace of Europe. She is the 
cause of all the unrest. The position of our allies and potential 
allies is vastly different. It is to our interest that they should 
put forward their maximum strength at the approaching Arma- 
geddon. If our Government cannot be induced to do its duty 
the Governments of France and Russia show signs of doing theirs, 
and any services rendered by British capital and British skill to 
the development of Franco-Russian sea power or military power 
is all to the good. But what of the allies of Germany, Austria- 
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Hungary and Italy, who under German pressure are building 
great fleets of Dreadnoughts which for all practical purposes 
must be ranked as German “ Dreadnoughts” and will be 
ranged against us and our allies whenever the German Emperor 
gives the signal? Mr. Snowden has done well to call attention 
to this delicate, not to say disagreeable, business, and it would 
be as well that it should be further investigated. British capital 
for British armaments, British capital for the armaments of 
British allies are sound investments, but British capital for the 
armaments of British enemies or for the armaments of the allies 
of British enemies has a somewhat disquieting aspect. The 
construction of any part of the Mediterranean branch of the 
German Navy, whether it be labelled ‘‘ Austro-Hungarian” or 


“Ttalian” is scarcely an enterprise attractive to the patriotic 
British investor. 


THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF NATIONAL 
DEFENCE 


THE understanding of the problems involved by a great European 
war is rendered especially difficult in this country not only because 
the mass of the people regard war in general as some remote event 
about which no man can know anything definite, but also because 
naval and military warfare are regarded as entirely separate from 
one another, foreign policy is viewed as distinct from naval and 
military policy and the internal organisation of the State for 
war is almost ignored. 

It was in order to counteract this evil that the Committee 
of Imperial Defence was constituted. Members of the Govern- 
ment, of the Admiralty, and of the War Office were to meet and 
discuss measures of preparation for war with a view to co-ordinat- 
ing military, naval, foreign and domestic policy for that object. 
Now this object is, according to the greatest thinker on war that 
ever lived, Clausewitz, the most important that any Government 
has to fulfil. War being the ultimate argument of the State, 
on the result of the appeal to which its very existence depends, 
it follows that its ability to carry it on successfully transcends 
in importance all other considerations. 

Unfortunately, with us, preparation for and enquiry into the 
problems of national defence too often take the form not of adapt- 
ing our organisation to the reality but of transforming the reality 
into an illusion in order that it may fit our shams. The Imperial 
Defence Committee has no doubt done much useful work; it 
has, however, failed to justify its existence, for it has provided 
no solution whatever of the problems which will confront us in 
the next great war. Nor will those problems ever be understood 
until we have in this country a definite doctrine of national 
defence such as all other countries possess. 
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It is generally admitted that a war between any two of the 
Great Powers will involve all the others owing to the fact that 
their interests will be so vitally affected that they cannot afford 
to hold aloof. It is because they have realised this that they 
are now grouped in two rival alliances. It is important to grasp 
the steps which have led to this situation. In the year 1806 
Prussia sustained a disastrous defeat at the hands of Napoleon, 
followed by a period of six years of material suffering and moral 
degradation such as no other country has experienced in modern 
times. But it was not alone the Prussians, a naturally proud 
race, who were affected by the disaster; there soon spread 
throughout the whole of Germany a sense of humiliation and a 
longing for a fuller expression of their common nationality. 
This was not exactly a popular movement in its origin, it came 
from thinkers, poets and philosophers who played upon the 
natural resentment of the people, not so much at alien rule, for 
they were used to that, but at the exactions and injustice of the 
French. This led to the great rising of all the German states in 
1813. Prussia was the natural leader of this movement, its 
Royal House became the rallying-point for all Germans who 
embraced the ideal expressed by the philosopher Hegel that the 
life of the individual is nothing as compared with the life of the 
State, that “it is in the accomplishment of his duties as citizen 
that the individual realises the best and highest expression of 
his existence.” Patriotism became a religion, taught not only 
in the pulpit but by professors in the universities and by the 
ereatest literary men of the day. The lack of national self- 
respect which had been responsible in so large a degree for the 
collapse of Prussia was soon transformed into an egotism which 
saw in the German race alone the elements essential to the progress 
of mankind and which were lacking in their view in the Latin 
races. The inferiority of these latter, and the greatness of 
Germany and her destiny, formed the theme of the historians 
of the next generation. The poets whose fiery verses had inspired 
the men of the War of Liberation were succeeded by Ranke, 
Sybel, Mommsen, and Treitschke, whose work was of almost equal 
value to that of Moltke and Bismarck in preparing the way for 
the creation of the German Empire. They erected a new philo- 
sophy of history, its sole object being to exalt the German nation 
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and to show how important a part had been played by war. 
This especially was the doctrine of Treitschke, called by Bernhardi 
the great educator of the Prussian nation. To what lengths he 
went may be seen by the following quotation : ‘“‘ There is a divine 
call wherever a favourable occasion is presented of attacking a — 
neighbour and of extending one’s own frontiers.” History has 
thus been made to serve the purpose of the State, for these ideas 
have been sedulously fostered in the schools and are impressed 
on the public mind by monuments representing German victories 
or great celebrations of these events such as was held last year 
at Leipzig, attended by the Emperor and other German princes. 
The effect of all this teaching is to give all German subjects, 
however great may be the differences between them, a conviction 
that their common safety is bound up with the welfare of the 
State, of the Hohenzollern dynasty, and of the army. To a 
great extent this feeling is shared by the Socialists whose senti- 
ments are never anti-national. It was Bebel’s proudest boast 
that he had advocated German unity long before Bismarck and 
the Junkers had ever contemplated such an ideal. At the time 
of the Agadir incident, while loudly denouncing the diplomacy 
which had produced the crisis, he declared that if France and 
Great Britain were seeking to prevent Germany acquiring that 
** place in the sun ” which was her right, the Socialists of Germany 
would not fail in their duty to the Fatherland. 

Perhaps the most important factor in producing this national 
solidarity has been the institution of universal service which 
has now existed in Prussia for a hundred years. In origin a 
democratic army, the result of a levée-en-masse, it at first inspired 
the greatest distrust among the military men of other nations. 
Wellington saw in its partially trained levies nothing but a 
danger to the State, but it proved instead its salvation during 
the Revolution of 1848. It has stood for law, order, discipline, 
duty, self-sacrifice, in a word for all those ideals which Hegel 
preached ; it is the embodiment of national sentiment, the 
visible symbol of their deliverance from a foreign yoke and the 
unity and greatness which they now enjoy. Without it Germany 
would be a geographical expression and nothing more. 

The first great step in achieving unity was taken by Bismarck 
in 1864. There is no need to deal here with the three wars of 
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1864, 1866, and 1870, whereby Prussia first fought Austria for 
the hegemony of Germany and then put the seal on that federa- 
tion by proclaiming the King of Prussia Emperor at Versailles, 
The importance of these events for us lies in the profound change 
created by them in the relations of European Powers to one 
another. Although the change was not generally realised at 
the time it dealt a death-blow to the balance of power and put 
an end for ever to that ideal of the ‘‘ Concert of Europe,” the dis- 
appearance of which still causes so much lamentation among 
our Radical theorists. They might as well cry for the moon, 
for our failure to intervene on behalf of Denmark in 1864, our 
intense desire to avoid war, the failure of Europe to prevent the 
overthrow of the balance, has resulted in a situation where there 
can be no united action among the Powers, no appeal to a Concert, 
no real security for the smaller nations, and where recourse must 
be had to a desperate competition in armaments. If only 
our peace fanatics could grasp the true causes of the phenomena 
they deplore we should not hear so much of the futility of war or of 
the glories of “splendid isolation.” The very word “ Concert ” 
presupposes the common interest of all the Great Powers in check- 
ing aggression and in protecting the smaller states. It means the 
same as the balance of power. But concerted action against an 
aggressor is impossible if by means of a policy of “ blood and iron ” 
a nation has once become the most important military Power in 
Europe and then proceeds to safeguard its position by means 
of alliances, for it compels other nations to safeguard themselves 
in the same manner. Henceforth there is no principle except 
that might is right. Germany is supported by Austria at the 
Algeciras Conference in the most outrageous claims; Austria 
finds ‘‘ a friend in shining armour ” when it becomes convenient 
to tear up the Berlin Treaty. Treaties are of no value if they 
interfere with national aspirations and there is no check on 
those who ignore them. There has never been a time when 
such obligations have been worth less, nor when force has 
been held in such high honour. And this is the time when 
some would have us believe that an era of peace is about 
to dawn, as if it were possible to gather “‘ grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles ”! 

A further change came over the situation in 1900 with the 
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Preamble and programme of the German Navy Act. The naval 
competition drove us into the Entente with France. Then the result 
of German history, of her policy in the past, and of her mode of 
thinking was seen. In her view she was surrounded by a ring of 
enemies, her legitimate desire for expansion was being thwarted. 
It was necessary at all hazards to break the ring. The opportunity 
came when Russia was engaged in the war with Japan. German 
diplomacy was, however, at fault. Although it gained one great 
success in the enforced dismissal of Delcassé it had underrated 
the strength of the Entente, and as she was not as yet ready at 
sea to appeal to the final arbitrament of the sword she contented 
herself in that and succeeding crises with what “ compensation ”’ 
she could exact from France. While it is true that her diplomacy 
has been unsuccessful, it has at any rate gained for her enormous 
areas in Africa, and she has in a time of profound peace induced 
the greatest naval Power in the world to surrender its supremacy 
in every sea but one, and to concentrate its entire strength in home 
waters. This is no exaggeration, for we can no longer control 
the Mediterranean without French help, and the squadron based 
on Gibraltar will certainly be required in the North Sea. 

But a new factor has arisen in the last two years as a result 
of the Agadir incident. A remarkable national revival has taken 
place in France. Gambetta’s famous advice to his countrymen 
concerning the lost territory, “N’en parlez jamais, y-pensez 
toujours,” has been disregarded; they not only think of it but 
speak of it. At the same time the Balkan War revealed the fact 
that the Slavonic element in Austria was so great a source of weak- 
ness that there were grave doubts as to the value of her aid to 
Germany in case of war. Russia’s mobilisation arrangements 
were also being steadily improved. The result of all this on 
Germany may be seen in last year’s Army Bill. She looks for- 
ward to war at no distant date, but it is important to realise 
what in her view a war will mean. The Pan-Germans have 
long advocated “the reuniting to the Empire of the territories 
and the nationalities which have been violently torn from it 
and which should naturally belong to it.’ This phrase is 
reminiscent of another which has caused untold bloodshed in 
Europe, “the natural frontiers of France.” It is unnecessary 
to enquire into its exact meaning, but there are eleven million 
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Germans in Austria, two millions in Russia, and the geographi- 
cal position of Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and Switzer- 
land no doubt suggests that they are by nature German. The 
value of such utterances is often discounted, as they are supposed 
to be those only of extremists and Chauvinists. This is not so, 
but even if it were there can be no doubt that it will be the result 
of German victory in the next war, for their whole doctrine of 
war allows of no other conclusion. 

Now it must not be supposed that this doctrine is merely 
that of a small section of the people, that it is confined to the 
Junkers and Pan-Germans. The German people are reconciled 
to war, and once convinced that it is inevitable, will demand 
the full fruits of victory. The organisation of public opinion to 
this end has proceeded steadily. It is a form of preparation for 
war specially taught by Clausewitz. The doctrine on this subject 
is perfectly clear, logical, and to Germans convincing. An 
appeal to arms under present conditions involves such fearful 
risks that a nation once victorious must take measures to ensure 
that its adversary can never recover sufficiently to attack it 
again. There is no such thing as war with a limited object. 
Bismarck’s idea in 1871 was to cripple France altogether for a 
generation. He miscalculated the marvellous recuperative power 
of France and therefore wished to attack her again a few years 
later, but was prevented then by a factor which now exists no 
longer, namely, concerted action by other Powers. In these 
days supposing a similar situation were to arise, those Powers 
would merely find another combination equally powerful against 
them as occurred in the Balkan crisis of 1908. Germany has 
learnt her lesson and she will not miscalculate a second time. 
Moreover, an indemnity, however crushing, does not permanently 
disable, nor does the acquisition of territory if its inhabitants 
remain hostile as in Alsace and Lorraine, provide other than a 
source of weakness. But if the victorious nation can incorporate 
neighbouring states in its dominions without active opposition 
on their part, and thereby gain frontiers which give it a vast 
strategical advantage, it is placed in a permanently unassailable 
position. Henceforth the potential enemy is at its mercy. 
Nobody in these days imagines that you can subjugate another 
country. Itis out of the question for Germany to conquer France, 
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it is, however, perfectly practicable for her to incorporate Holland 
and Belgium in the German Empire, and thus gain a position 
where France would become a negligible factor. Now to some 
this may seem a wild idea. They talk glibly about national 
sentiment and nations fighting to the death against the aggressor, 
This is due to a lack of imagination. Can it really be supposed 
that France once crushed and forced to come to terms, the smaller 
nations would then take the field against the whole might of 
victorious Germany ? If there was any intention of such self- 
sacrificing patriotism we should hardly see such half-hearted 
military measures as are now adopted by the Dutch and Belgians. 
Their diplomacy has made no effort to secure support against 
a danger admitted by all. There is no attempt on the part of 
the Belgians to take steps to defend their territory east of the 
Meuse, and it is the universal opinion of French officers that a 
German advance through the Ardennes and Luxemburg would 
not be opposed. The railways are to a great extent in German 
hands and the Belgian government has put no obstacle in the 
way of their control nor of their being linked up with the strate- 
gical lines on the other side of the frontier. The latest example 
of this is the line connecting Malmedy, the junction for the great 
camp of Elsenborn, with Stavelot on the Belgian side, a very 
costly undertaking having no other object than to facilitate an 
invasion of Belgium. If this is the case, is there any probability 
that when they are confronted with a fait accompli in the shape 
of a German victory, they will then risk not only making their 
country the seat of war but the certain disastrous consequences 
of defeat, when to enter the German Federation perhaps on very 
favourable terms will involve no loss of nationality and perhaps 
procure them substantial commercial advantages. 

The most important point to grasp is the fact that everything 
will depend upon the issue of the fighting between France and 
Germany in the first month of war. The attitude of the other 
nations will entirely depend upon the result of the first engage- 
ments. France will no doubt have the whole-hearted support 
of Russia, but it is very probable that if she is defeated that 
Power will suspend her forward movement towards the German 
frontier. The other Powers of the Triple Alliance will have 
adopted a more or less waiting attitude, but after such an event 
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they will not hesitate to engage their forces, Austria on the 
Russian flank in Poland, and Italy by an invasion of France. 
There will be no other principle than the self-interest of each 
and the endeavour to extract as much benefit from the situation 
as possible. In these days when news travels quickly and when 
public excitement is at fever heat, a great German victory will 
have an effect throughout Europe which it is impossible to exag- 
gerate. The future situation in the Balkans is fraught with 
uncertainty but it would appear that Bulgaria and Turkey will 
in any case be opposed to the other Balkan nations, thus neu- 
tralising the effect of Slav hostility to Austria and freeing that 
power from anxiety for her southern frontier. In the North 
Sweden will take the opportunity of attacking her old enemy 
Russia by an invasion of Finland, regarded by her in very much 
the same light as the French regard Alsace.* 

It is not suggested that after the first battles on the frontier 
all resistance would cease and peace be concluded, but a great 
initial victory will, in the opinion of most Continental writers, 
have so powerful a moral effect and will entail such far-reaching 
consequences as to be in fact decisive. If successful Germany 
will obtain a similar position to that of France under Napoleon. 
Her writers on war recognise no advantage in a balance of power, 
nor is it compatible with victory by the Triple Alliance. The 
great obstacle is Great Britain, as it was in Napoleon’s time, 
but there are many factors which suggest that a kind of federation 
of European countries under the leadership of Germany will not 
be so difficult as it proved to France a hundred years ago. The 
extreme difficulty of our carrying out a close naval blockade 
and the menace to our food-supplies involved by a German 
occupation of all the ports of Western Europe as well as the 
numerical inferiority of our Navy to the fleets which Germany 
might then control, will alter the naval conditions entirely, while 
as we have seen there is no reason to suppose anything but 
acquiescence on the part of the smaller nations. Napoleon’s 
task was infinitely harder; it was nothing less than to enforce 
submission at the sword’s point to a federation against England 

* The national defence movement in Sweden has been hailed by the German Press 
as a sign that Sweden will not remain neutral in a European War. Sweden’s position 
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involving ruin to Continental trade and violating all national 
sentiment. There is no reason to suppose that, British maritime 
supremacy once lost, this domination of the Continent will not 
prove a successful policy and a prosperous form of administration 
for Central Europe. The aspirations of Austria, Italy, and 
Russia may be satisfied by expansion in the Near East or Africa 
while the working-class and Socialist element would hail it as 
inaugurating a reign of peace and a reduction of expenditure 
on armaments, there being no longer a rival against whom to 
arm. It is possible to understand the Pan-German point of 
view. Believing firmly in the superiority of their country’s 
methods of administration, culture, and ideals they regard such 
a mission as the noblest ever entrusted to any nation, the reward 
of self-sacrifice and devotion, the recompense for past suffering 
and humiliation. 

There has been throughout history a tendency for every great 
military nation to attempt to assume the headship of Europe. 
The revival of the golden age of Charlemagne has been the dream 
of other conquerors than Napoleon. There are two alternatives 
capable of modifying the perpetual rivalry in armaments and 
consequent menace of war ; one is a generally recognised principle 
such as that of the balance of power, the other is the recognition 
of some one Power as the head of a European Federation. The 
Holy Roman Empire was so regarded in the Middle Ages; it 
mattered little whether the power was actually wielded by 
Emperor or by Pope, it was there at any rate. And it may be 
argued that the latter alternative compares not unfavourably 
with the continual struggles, the ruinous competition in arma- 
ments which have formed a feature of the former. There is 
historical justification for Pan-German ideals, and there is only 
one reason why they should not be accepted. They would mean 
the end of France as a Great Power, and the dissolution of the 
British Empire. 

Those who have any doubts as to the sentiments of the German 
people towards such a consummation should take to heart Clause- 
witz’s dictum, “ Public opinion is ultimately gained by great 
victories and by the possession of the enemy’s capital.’ Public 
opinion counts for less in Germany than in almost any other 
country, but it is perfectly safe to predict that there will be no 
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doubt on this score after the first victory. Now to gain this 
victory which will decide the fate of Europe, the Germans intend 
to use a form of attack which has up to the present been uniformly 
successful. No answer to it has yet been found. It is hoped 
by an enveloping and converging attack from the north and east 
to overwhelm the French armies in the shortest possible time. 
At first sight it would seem that the French so situated should 
have a good chance of concentrating superior numbers against 
some portion of the attacking forces before the others could inter- 
vene, for they would occupy a central position between the 
German masses, or what is known in strategy as the “ interior 
lines.” On closer examination, however, this apparent advantage 
disappears. To all intents and purposes the frontage of the 
German masses would be continuous; it is true they would 
economise their forces at certain points, but these areas are 
protected by fortresses. There are two main groups, that of 
Thionville and Metz now joined by forts and forming a continuous 
fortified zone protecting the centre and most vulnerable portion 
of the German line and forming the pivot for their manceuvre, and 
that of Istein, Neuf-Brisach, Strasburg, Molsheim forbidding 
access to the Upper Rhine valley. Any advance by the French 
between these areas or to the north of Thionville would have 
its flank exposed to an attack from the troops holding them, 
and even a success in this quarter could have no decisive result, 
whereas, if the attack of the German right wing from Belgium were 
successful, it would be all the more annihilating if the French had 
committed themselves by advancing too far to the east, for the 
Germans would in that case be between the whole French army and 
Paris. It will be asked, ‘“‘ What then is the answer to the German 
form of attack ?”’ The problem for a force acting on interior lines 
in these days differs from that which Napoleon solved so often and 
so triumphantly in this respect, that in those days there was 
ample space and time for manceuvring, for the converging forces 
had not the means of rapid transport nor of co-ordinating the 
movements of separate columns that we now have. Their 
opponent placed in a central position had time to defeat one 
column and then transfer his attention to the other. The French 
have sought inspiration in the history of Napoleon and believe 
that this can still be effected by other means. They rely,on 
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placing their masses in a central position where they will wait 
until the enemy’s movements have developed. Meanwhile strong 
advance-guards or covering troops will have engaged the enemy 
and forced him to deploy and disclose his dispositions. By this 
means early information will be obtained as to the enemy’s 
strength at all points, and the Commander-in-Chief will then 
be enabled to decide on the most favourable point to attack and 
will throw his whole available strength against that point. The 
enemy’s line once broken, his remaining forces will then be 
assailed in front and flank and victory will be assured. Now 
this plan is no doubt perfectly sound for a force so situated and 
greatly inferior in numbers to its opponent, but it is certainly far 
more hazardous than the German one; it requires far greater 
qualities in the Commander-in-Chief ; it demands extreme mobility 
on the part of the troops, great marching power, and perfect staff 
work. It demands comparatively little initiative on the part 
of subordinate commanders, everything depends on the directing 
brain. The German is the exact converse; the forces once 
engaged the Commander-in-Chief exercises no initiative, every- 
thing depends on his subordinates, there is no manceuvring, 
merely an overwhelming, converging, overlapping attack which 
by its speed and suddenness will tie the enemy to his ground, 
destroy his initiative, and force him to act on the defensive. It 
is the least scientific of the two ; it is a “slogging ” match, a mere 
reliance on numbers, but it is the safer, for in the French plan 
everything depends upon the nerve and the brain of one man. 
We can now understand why this battle should be decisive. 
The Germans do not fight until the chances are in their favour, 
but once having gone to war they act on the Napoleonic principle 
that great results can only be gained by taking great risks. It 
is an entire mistake to suppose that the German doctrine of war 
errs on the side of excessive caution. Bismarck and Moltke 
in 1870 did not know till war was declared whether the South 
Germans would fight. The battles of the Franco-German War 
are examples of audacity quite as great as those of the Napole- 
onic campaigns. A defeat of the German right wing in view of 
the probable attitude of the Dutch and Belgians in that event 
may involve absolute ruin, but the risk is worth the prize, for 
in the event of victory the French communications will be cut, 
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and, to use the words of a well-known French writer, “ this will 
lead either to the investment of our armies in the open field or 
to throwing them back on to the fortresses where they will be 
ultimately enclosed, as Bazaine was in 1870.” No doubt some 
will say that if the French did in 1870 with their raw levies 
continue their resistance to the invaders, why should they now 
collapse when they have all the resources of a nation-in-arms 
todrawupon? The same writer, Captain Sorb, gives the answer.* 
The investment of the French armies will be undertaken by the 
German second-line troops, the field-armies will carry out a 
relentless pursuit, vast stores of provisions and munitions of war 
will fall into their hands, time will be wanting for the reserve 
formations to gain any cohesion, “ it is useless to insist on their 
extremely slight value when it is a matter of regaining success, 
while their utility is incontestable when it comes to the exploita- 
tion of a victory.” The low opinion that Continental soldiers 
hold of the older reserve formations throws a curious light on 
the nonsense that is frequently talked about the National Reservist 
in this country who, it may be remarked, possesses no “ forma- 
tion” at all. But the difference between the situation now and 
that in 1870 is that there will now be no time for organising such 
resistance, and a modern state with a large industrial population 
will feel the effects of defeat far more heavily than in those days, 
while the disaster itself will be more overwhelming from a military 
point of view than those of Metz and Sedan. 

The moral effect also will be far greater. In 1870 a nation 
intensely vain of its military prowess saw in the defeat of its 
armies nothing but the treason of its generals and the incompetence 
of the administration of the Second Empire. A national rising 
and Republican institutions would, it seemed to them, retrieve 
all. There is now no room for cherishing delusions of this kind. 
Republican government has become a synonym for instability 
and continual changes of ministry. It is true that the French 
under the influence of excitement or despair have sometimes 
shown extraordinary fortitude in adverse circumstances, but in 
the case under consideration the feeling that they have played 
their last card and lost, the consequent loss of confidence in 
their leaders, the influence of past disasters will all have so much 

* Révue militaire générale—August 1913, ‘“‘ La conduite et la durée de la guerre,” 
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weight as to preclude the idea that a retirement behind the 
Loire, the only possible course after an initial disaster on the 
frontier, would be attended with any ultimate chance of success, 
This is no disparagement of the French character. “ To break 
off the fight and to retreat,’ says another French officer, Captain 
Aubert, “‘ will, in view of our inconstant character, lead to a 
rout (nous conduire a la débandade).... We cannot pursue 
the same methods as the Germans, their less nervous tempera- 
ment permitting them, like the Russians, to submit to prolonged 
retirements.”* Whether this last estimate of the Germans is 
correct may, however, be doubted. The German regulations 
simply do not contemplate the possibility of retirement. The 
cult of the offensive has become so ingrained that a retreat is 
never carried out at manceuvres. ‘Troops occupying a defensive 
position will throw up entrenchments, but somewhat illogically 
will not even await attack in them. As soon as the enemy has 
deployed, the defending force leaves its trenches and advances 
to meet them. Some critics see in this an element of weakness, 
since unforeseen circumstances compelling them to act on the 
defensive would perhaps throw the whole machinery out of gear, 
but the point to realise is that they rely on their overwhelming 
initiative and relentless use of the offensive to create a moral 
effect not only on the enemy but on the world at large which shall 
render further resistance ineffective. The celebrated writer on 
strategy, Blume, says: ‘‘ The more one promptly crushes the 
enemy, the better one guards oneself against the interference of 
neutral Powers. A decisive military success has more than once 
compelled a third party to sheathe the sword which it was begin- 
ning to draw in favour of our enemy.” 

Such is the situation which will arise on the outbreak of the 
next war. What should be the attitude of Great Britain towards 
it? The German navy will, it is clear from the writings of 
Bernhardi and others, adopt one of two courses. 


If for any 


reason there is a dispersion of British naval strength such as to, 
provide a favourable opportunity for a sudden and unexpected 
attack and to deal an initial blow whereby a portion of the British 
fleet can be destroyed, then the German fleet will take this oppor- 


*Révue Militaire Générale.—October 1913. 
L’envéloppement.”’ 


“La manceuvre anti-frangaise. 
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tunity without any hesitation even if it involves great risks. If, 
on the other hand, there is a period of tension preceding the out- 
break of war, and so great a concentration of British naval strength 
has taken place in “ home waters” as to render success very 
doubtful, the German fleet will remain in the Baltic or in the 
mouth of the Elbe. In the latter case, no decisive issue can be 
expected on the sea for a considerable time. A close blockade 
cannot be enforced, and there will be a period more or less pro- 
longed of uncertainty and anxiety, our Battle Fleet being kept 
at a sufficient distance to avoid danger of attack by submarines 
and destroyers, while watch will be kept by our own small craft 
on the German harbours. This will be a service where our ships 
will suffer far more than the German. 

Meanwhile, the internal condition of this country will be 
most critical. On this subject there is no more authoritative 
writer than Major Stewart Murray, who, besides his numerous 
writings, was mainly instrumental in rousing public opinion to 
demand an enquiry into our food-supply in time of war, the 
result being the appointment of a Royal Commission which 
issued a report on ‘“‘ Food and Raw Material Supply in War,” 
and was followed by a Treasury Committee’s report on “ War 
Risks of Shipping,” in 1908. The evidence produced was alarm- 
ing, but nothing has, of course, come of it. He summarises the 
eflects of a European war on the internal condition of the country 
as being five in number.* First, the financial confusion due largely 
to panic and dislocation of trade. The gold reserve in the Bank 
of England, on which all other banks depend, only amounts to 
something between forty and fifty millions, a far smaller sum 
than that of other Great Powers, while the deposits in our banks 
total something like £1,000,000,000. The result will be, according 
to the late Sir Robert Giffen, that “should a great war break 
out and business be widely interrupted, the demands upon English 
banks, quite apart from panic at first, might easily become over- 
whelming, and the paltry £25,000,000 or £40,000,000, or say 
£50,000,000, which is all we have to show, would dwindle to 
nothing in a day or two.” Secondly, there is “ the necessary 
deflection of our export trade caused by the loss of the markets 

* Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, December 1913, “The Internal 
Condition of Great Britain during a Great War.” 
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of Germany, Italy, and Austria.” The only remedy for this 
would be the collection of information by the Government concern- 
ing the demand for these goods among neutrals with a view to 
finding out how the supply can be diverted to other markets. 
Thirdly, there is the interruption of commerce due to fear. It 
is perfectly certain that in the first stage of a naval war commerce 
protection on the high seas will be most inadequately carried 
out. All German liners and merchant-men are now armed, and 
can easily be used for privateering. The only way to remove 
this fear is a scheme of national guarantee against war risks of 
shipping. This was recommended by the Royal Commission, 
but has remained unheeded. Fourthly, there is the famine price 
of food. It is calculated that “‘ sugar, bacon, ham, eggs, butter, 
and tinned meats will disappear during the first week of war.” 
According to the evidence of the principal corn merchants before 
the Royal Commission, bread will at once go up greatly in price. 
** About four or five weeks’ supply is available at our weakest 
time, the rest being ‘ bottled up ’ for a rise, and another four or 
five weeks’ supply would appear when wheat rises to 70s. or 80s. 
a quarter.” Major Murray calculates that, in addition to the 
7,000,000 persons dependent on wages of 23s. and under, there 
will be another 3,000,000 thrown out of work owing to the disloca- 
tion of commerce and industry. By the fourth week of the war, 
these 10,000,000 people will have all come on the rates. The 
only way to obviate this appalling state of affairs is a war organisa- 
tion of the Poor Law enabling the State to give relief on a vast 
scale to that large section of the population which could not 
maintain itself under war conditions. Lastly, there is the problem 
of the effect of war on the working classes, a problem which can 
only be solved by not only supplying food but work. In a word, 
the successful carrying on of such a war as is here contemplated 
requires a vast and very carefully considered scheme of internal 
organisation. 

All writers on these subjects agree that while these evils will 
be felt very acutely by all European nations, they will affect us 
far more than they will any other country at the commencement 
of war. The critical stage for us will be the first few weeks. 
After that conditions, provided we retain our supremacy at sea, 
will improve. In a very interesting article, which appeared in 
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the Round Table for March 1912, entitled ‘‘ Lombard Street and 
War,” it was pointed out that “‘ our safety depends on our being 
given a breathing-space to adjust ourselves to the new conditions. 
If time is given there is no doubt that London has the power to 
draw all the gold she wants from other countries.” Even if the 
raising of the Bank rate was not effective, “the assets of the 
British nation abroad are so immense that if they were under 
the necessity of realising them, it is difficult to suppose they 
could not draw gold to London.” But it is just during this 
extremely critical period that the decisive blow will be struck 
on the French frontier. The Government will in all probability 
be faced with a naval issue as yet undecided, and a condition of 
complete disorganisation of the labour world at home, accompanied 
perhaps with bread riots. 

Under these adverse circumstances, when rumours of every 
kind are flying about and when a condition of panic is prevailing, 
they will have to decide whether or not they will risk sending 
the whole Regular Army to assist the French on the Belgian 
frontier. If they do not, the issue of that battle which will 
transform the whole constitution of Europe, will be decided 
without our having struck a blow; we shall have been forced 
to look on while every safeguard for our own security was being 
destroyed before our eyes. 

Now the insistence on the necessity for this country of an 
Army capable of affecting the issue on the Continent, a necessity 
which is the very foundation of a sound system of national defence 
is generally met by two criticisms. We are sometimes told that 
we should not base our whole military organisation upon it because 
we are an island Power possessing a widespread Empire and our 
primary duty is the defence of our Imperial possessions. It is in 
accordance with this idea that Lord Haldane told us he had created 
a Territorial Army capable of undertaking the defence of this 
country while the Regular Army was conducting “‘a great war 
on the frontiers of our Empire.” A war with Russia on the Indian 
frontier, a native rising on a large scale in India, or perhaps else- 
where, would fit this description. It happens, however, that 
we have come to the conclusion that a war with Russia must be 
avoided at all costs, and have therefore entered into an Entente 
with that Power and have sacrified much for that object. 
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Further, before such a war could break out it is obvious that 
the whole existing system of European alliances and ententes 
must have been broken up. France, if it had to choose between 
the friendship of Russia and that of England, would assuredly 
choose the former. But it is ridiculous to suggest that with 
France hostile we could despatch a host of transports to India. 
And what of the attitude of the Triple Alliance? The whole 
conception of such a military adventure is absurd ; we could not 
as a matter of fact conduct such a war with Europe in its present 
state. If we were so unfortunate as to quarrel with Russia the 
issue would be fought out not on the frontiers of our Empire 
but in Europe. 

But let us consider the far more probable event of a native 
rising on a large scale in India. This would produce the very 
chance Germany is looking for, the diffusion of British naval 
strength over a long line of sea communications with the navies 
of Italy and Austria stationed on the flank of that line. At home 
a population utterly blind to the realities of war would probably 
object to the embodiment of the Territorials until too late. The 
refusal of the Volunteers to extend their service in cainp during 
the South African War is significant of what will occur in a 
similar case. Could we, as a matter of fact, undertake such a 
war? In view of the present condition of Europe, in view of 
our naval weakness, in view of our inadequate home-defence 
system, would not such a war involve absolute ruin? The truth 
is our Navy and Army are incapable of any great effort at a 
distance from these shores. We are dominated by the European 
situation ; it has paralysed our offensive power, and until we 
can escape from it all organisation for war must be founded upon 
its requirements. 

Another criticism directed against this reasoning is that of 
those who are for ever murmuring phrases about the necessity 
of reliance on our Navy inferring that the Navy alone can provide 
for our security in case of a European war. It is unnecessary 
to go into this fallacy, which ignores the naval consequences of 
a French defeat, but many people appear to have a kind of vague 
idea that you can either conduct a war by sea or by land, that 
we should therefore choose the former, and that the two are 
entirely distinct from one another. Now the object of going 
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to war is to win such a crushing victory over your enemy that 
he will be compelled to submit to your terms. You cannot 
choose where you would like to fight him ; you must fight him 
at the decisive point, at the point which will cripple him. In 
every war fought between an island Power and a Continental 
enemy it has been found necessary for the islanders to defeat 
their enemy on his own ground. The whole of English history 
is a proof of this. Therefore no war of this kind can be either 
purely naval or purely military, and all who talk about war with 
Germany as being a naval problem rather than a military one 
are talking obvious nonsense.* Further, a navy is not more 
important than an army; both are indispensable in order to 
gain a victory, but it is the army which strikes the decisive blow, 
and it is the navy which enables it to strike it, first, by defeating 
the enemy at sea and blockading him in his harbours, and then 
by keeping the sea open for the reinforcements, supplies, and 
other requirements of the army. Once the enemy’s fleets are 
disposed of the navy merely becomes a guard for the army’s line 
of communications. And all the high-sounding phrases of the 
Blue Water School will not alter the fact that this is just exactly 
what the Navy has always done. First it won Trafalgar, then it 
proceeded to protect the lines of communication of the Army which 
won Vittoria and Waterloo. And Blenheim in the eighteenth 
century, and Waterloo in the nineteenth, saved Europe ; Trafalgar 
did not, nor did any other naval action. And it was because 
the Navy failed to protect our lines of communication that we 
lost the American colonies. 

All this may seem a series of platitudes, but as a matter of 
fact this elementary truth is denied by a large number of naval 
men who believe that the problem is in some mysterious way 
their problem and who, not content with their own element, 
frame light-hearted schemes for throwing a few British divisions 
into Denmark or Schleswig-Holstein, and regard the Expeditionary 
Force as a matter of no importance. Unfortunately, there is 


* Thus Lord Haldane, who has a remarkable facility for expressing strategical 
heresies, stated in the House of Lords on March 10 that “the basic principle of naval 
strategy was that the national defence had always rested on the Navy.” In that case 
naval strategy is all wrong. This phrase may sound all right, but it is not true, it 
never has been true, it never will be true. 
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not one strategy for the sea and another for the land. Sound 
principles of strategy can only be gained by creating a school 
of thought, by getting both services to think alike on subjects 
which are equally the concern of both. A school of thought has 
been created in the Army by means of the Staff College ; it does 
not seem equally apparent in the Navy. 

An attempt has been made in this article to sketch the present 
European situation, the events which have produced it, and the 
foundations upon which alone a sound doctrine of national 
defence can be built. 

It will no doubt be said that, granting its truth, it is of little 
practical value as the nation is not prepared to incur the sacrifices 
it involves. The fact that the truth will not be heeded is, how- 
ever, no reason for not telling it. It is quite true that a nation 
situated as we are, unless it adopts a different outlook, can hardly 
hope to avoid a disaster. This is not pessimism ; it is the recogni- 
tion of facts. 

If the responsibilities of Empire are greater now than they 
ever were ; if the Continental situation’ is more threatening ; if 
history shows that our immunity during the last hundred years 
from any attempts to destroy the balance of power is due to 
conditions which are gone for ever; if it shows, too, that such 
immunity is really an abnormal state of affairs; if everything 
will depend in the next war on tiding over a crisis, on making 
a great initial effort for which we have never been prepared in 
the past and are still less so to-day—if these things are true, 
then the only remedy must be a proportionate sacrifice on the 
part of the community. Failing this we too shall ‘‘ go down into 
the pit, with the people of old time,” with Tyre and Carthage, with 
Venice and Spain. Unfortunately, the dominant political party 
consists of men who are either pure vote-catchers or who hold 
utterly illusory ideas of the very nature of war. There is a strange 
tendency of the Radical mind to imagine that at successive stages 
of civilisation human nature and the forces which create war 
have changed. The past is no guide, according to this school, 
for the old motives for war are gone. Chivalry, conquest, glory, 
and religion are from this point of view as extinct as duelling, 
belief in magic, or Spanish Inquisitions, the relics of an age 
of superstition. The decay of faith in anything except money 
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inspires this school with great hopes for human nature in 
the future! Now it is a curious fact that just when religion 
had ceased to be a factor in causing war, another motive far more 
ridiculous than that which prompted the Crusades or the Thirty 
Years War induced a bankrupt nation to embark on an aggressive 
war against the whole of Europe. Its war-cry was “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, or Death.” The seeds sown by that nation 
have been ripening ever since. One harvest was reaped in 1848, 
when all the countries of the Continent were involved in war and 
revolution. Their war-cries were, liberty, national independence, 
republican institutions, socialism. And the seed is still ripening 
and is reaping further rich harvests in the form of syndicalism and 
socialism, with which the masses all over Europe are becoming im- 
pregnated and are being encouraged to question all authority by 
Radicals who preach what they term “ the gospel of divine discon- 
tent ’ and “‘ unfettered democracies ”’ and “ one man one vote ” 
and other ideas proved thousands of years ago to be absurd. And 
in presence of these totally unknown forces, these dangerous dog- 
mas, this ignorant fanaticism and mistaken idealism, we are asked 
to believe that wars will cease, that the ‘‘ mills of God ” will in 
future grind according to Radical formule, and that money is 
no longer the root of all evil but the sole agent for the salvation 
of mankind. 

In spite of all this there are two reasons for continuing to 
tell the truth. One is the possibility of a change in the sentiment 
of the masses; at present this seems improbable, but human 
nature revolts in the end against a diet of pure selfishness. This 
is the reason perhaps that so many turn from Liberalism to 
Socialism, which at least is something more than mere doles in 
exchange for votes. The other reason is that whatever lies in 
store for us, our ultimate salvation will depend upon our returning 
to true principles and facing the truth. In the end, whatever 
may happen meanwhile, we must face it. We can at least prepare 
the way by clearing away the illusions which lie in the path. 


PERCY 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND PARTY 
HONOURS 


WE confess that a careful perusal of the debate in the House of 
Lords on February 23 leaves us somewhat mystified as to the 
purpose of its distinguished promoter. Of Lord Selborné we 
would always speak with that respect which is due to an individual 
who has done eminent service in public life and in the private 
councils of his Party. He enjoys an earldom by inheritance 
and the blue riband by the favour of the present Government. 
His political infancy was spent in the Whips’ room and his riper 
years in important office under the Crown. As High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa he obliged his colleagues by accepting the 
appointment and their successors by retaining it. With such a 
record, Lord Selborne has no need to invite the attention of the 
world either to his virtues or his abilities, for in every field of 
political and official labour they have been alike admirable and 
conspicuous. 

Towards the close of last Session, it was rumoured that his 
lordship was so uneasy about the circumstances attending the grant 
of honours and dignities by the Crown, that nothing less than a 
declaration on the part of members of the House of Lords would, 
in his judgment, meet the urgent necessities of the case. Accord- 
ingly, after the despatch of serious business in connection with the 
policy of Ministers in Ireland and their speculations on the Stock 
Exchange, Lord Selborne placed the following notice on the Order 
paper of the House : 


To move to resolve that a contribution to Party funds 
should not be a consideration to a Minister when he recom- 
mends any name for an honour to his Majesty; that effectual 
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measures should be taken in order to assure the nation that 
Governments, from whatever political Party they are 
drawn, will act according to this rule; and that this House 
requests the concurrence of the House of Commons in the 
foregoing resolution. 


The debate was anticipated with interest. In some quarters it 
was thought that Taper and Tadpole might have to consider 
their position. Would Lord Selborne cite particular cases ? 
Would he deal with facts and figures ? Would he even con- 
descend to particulars of his own experience when he was respon- 
sible for the lubrication of the Liberal Unionist machinery: or 
would he content himself with the expression of a pious hope that, 
whatever might have happened in the past, hereafter no recipient 
of a dignity would mark his gratitude by a pecuniary payment ? 

The result showed that there was no cause for anxiety. No 
name was questioned: notasum was mentioned. Now and again 
there were symptoms that the solemnity becoming so grave an 
occasion would not be observed, as when certain noble lords drew 
freely upon their lively imaginations and posed as amateur 
brokers who had failed in their line of business. Decorum, how- 
ever, was soon restored at the urgent entreaty of Lord Milner, 
and reached its height when the Leader of the House, on behalf of 
the Prime Minister, gave the fully expected assurance that “a 
contribution to Party funds has not been a consideration to him 
when recommending names to his Majesty for honours.” 

Let us now see what was the gravamen of Lord Selborne’s 
speech, and what its conclusion. His homily was founded on “a 
very widely prevalent belief ” that persons are often recommended 
for political honours whom no one would have thought of recom- 
mending if they had not contributed largely to Party funds. The 
evidence for this belief rested, it appeared, upon newspaper para- 
graphs, ‘numerous confidences,” and the jokes of actors on the 
stage of light comedy. Lord Selborne frankly admitted that he 
could not prove a single case. After a long passage about the 
prestige of the Crown, a laboured reference to honourable lives, 
a dissertation on the growth of political organisations, and an imagi- 
nary account of the relations between a Prime Minister and his 
Patronage Secretary, the noble lord proceeded to make an admis- 
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sion and to give an illustration. These were his lordship’s words: 
“T want to guard against the supposition that I think men who 
are otherwise properly and reasonably qualified to receive an 
honour should become disqualified because they have also con- 
tributed to Party funds.” Noble lords must have been puzzled 
by the apparent casuistry of this statement as they turned to the 
language of the Resolution. Their perplexity, however, was 
soon relieved. They were enlightened by this amazing illustration, 
Lord Selborne, with a mine de circonstance, continued: ‘I will 
take the case of Sir John Brunner. This gentleman has done long 
and honourable service as the head of a great commercial enter- 
prise, and it was very reasonable that he should have been 
honoured by his Sovereign.” ‘ But,” added the speaker, “if 
there is any Party man in England it is Sir John Brunner, and 
although I have not the honour of being in his confidence I feel 
perfectly certain that he has contributed liberally to Party 
funds.” 

And so it all comes to this. There is a widespread belief that 
grants of honours are in some cases determined by Party con- 
tributions. It is very shocking. It pollutes the fountain of 
honour. It impairs the standard of public duty. It is advancing 
the influence of plutocracy. Something must be done to arrest 
the spread of the evil and to check the malign influence of the Whip 
upon the head of the Government—that simple statesman, the 
pliant tool of the astute and unscrupulous wirepuller. Let 
public opinion be invoked “to kill the scandal—the grievous 
scandal.” But Sir John Brunner! Not a word against Sir John 
Brunner. The subscriptions to the Free Trade Union, the 
cheques for the General Election fund of the Liberal Party, the 
money sunk by his partner in the Westminster Gazette were really 
not ‘“‘a consideration” to the Minister! To the Whip they 
were, of course, merely negligible trifles in the scale. No; accord- 
ing to the obliging testimony of Lord Selborne, “ Sir John Brunner 
has done long and honourable service and is head of one of the 
greatest commercial enterprises in the country.” He, at all 
events—and we think the noble lord would graciously include 
Sir Alfred Moritz Mond in his benediction—is outside the letter 
and spirit of the Resolution ! 

Oh ! spirit of humour, where wert thou, when our good friend 
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Lord Selborne bent over the preparation of his speech and 
blundered into this hapless instance ? 

The political clubs echoed with laughter that night. Even 
the pundits and purists of Brooks’s failed to maintain a decent 
gravity. What did it all mean? Lord Ribblesdale was at his 
best with an elaborate pasquinade. Lord Willoughby de Broke 
made, as usual, the excellent speech of an excellent sportsman. 
Lord Milner was earnest, and the leaders sententious. But, 
after all, there was nothing like the citation of Sir John Brunner 
to point the moral and adorn the tale ! 

We repeat we are still curious to know what purpose the 
debate was designed to serve. Surely, the framers of the resolu- 
tion did not suppose it would be contested. They can never 
have anticipated that the leaders of either Party in the House 
would experience any difficulty in assenting to it. They must 
have been prepared for the Prime Minister’s ample assurance of 
innocence. Did they think that Lord Marchamley or Lord 
Murray would feel a twinge of embarrassment, or that Lord 
Chilston or Lord St. Audries would turn pale when the solemn 
words were read from the Woolsack ? 

As the debate proceeded in the House of Lords, there came 
before our minds the part which the late Duke of Devonshire 
would have taken in the discussion, had the like occasion arisen 
during his leadership of that Assembly. No one had a larger 
experience of the drab side of Party or of the frailties and follies 
of political adherents. To a Prime Minister he once said that he 
could not conceive why any one wanted an honour: but, if he did, 
there seemed no reason why his pretensions should not be gratified. 
He would have agreed with the mover that any traffic in honours 
was to be condemned; and he would have maintained that no 
responsible or respectable statesman would for a moment think 
of countenancing such corruption. But he would have riddled 
the Resolution with that acute criticism of which he was so great 
a master. He would have rallied the soaring transcendentalists 
on their unproved assertions, on their mild platitudes, and their 
innocuous proposal. He would have pointed out that even 
under the most decorous system of Party management, a financial 
consideration would often exist in connection with the grant of a 


political peerage: and he would have asked how it was possible 
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to restrain the gratitude of the individual when once the coronet 
of his ambition was lodged in his wardrobe. This country was 
supposed to be a free country: and if a grateful millionaire would 
rather give his money to his Party than spend it upon a Velasquez 
or a racehorse, well—that was his affair. It would have been the 
speech of a Whig who was master of his subject: who never 
burdened his mind with an indignation that was too virtuous, 
with hopes that were unattainable or with regrets that were 
profitless. It would have supplied just that touch of epicurean 
philosophy which was wanted to steady the exaggeration of the 
reformer and the ardour of the enthusiast. It would have 
reminded Lord Selborne of the days when he studied at the feet 
of the Duke the great traditions of the school of Devonshire 
House, and when he was taught that, while a Minister should 
execrate corruption, he must ever remember the necessities 
of worldly wisdom and the virtues of common sense. For in the 
grammar of that school of political thought was the maxim, 


Noli esse justus multum: neque plus sapias quam necesse est, ne obstupescas. 


The more we consider this debate, the more we are struck 
by the simple faith of the excellent statesmen who took part 
in it and their honest desire to prescribe a lofty standard for 
the bestowal of honours and titular distinctions. And yet it 
must be remembered that even legislators are at times disposed 
to ignore the logic of facts in their pursuit of an ideal system, 
and to quit the solid earth for the hazy clouds. It may seem 
unkind to be unmoved by their Arcadian ditties: it may even 
appear rude to tell them that our political dispensation is not 
the Reign of the Saints; but, in truth, the incorruptibility of 
political nature will not be achieved by resolutions which rest 
upon gossip or distinctions in favour of Sir John Brunner. 

Once in an age of great corruption the House of Commons 
passed without a dissentient voice a resolution to the effect 
that with the exception of the Speaker, the Judges and Ambas- 
sadors, no person employed in any civil office should receive 
more than £500 a year. The sinecurists and the Ministers, with 
great prudence offered no opposition to the proposal and quietly 
waited until common sense again prevailed. That time soon 
arrived. When in the course of a few weeks it was proposed 
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to give legislative force to the resolution, the clause embodying 
it was negatived without a division. 

We may pass on to address ourselves to the situation as we 
believe it exists at the present time. There are those who are 
honestly persuaded that a Whip either corrupts every one who 
comes near him, or else, like Danaé, is wooed in a shower of 
gold and always yields to the seductive pressure of the importu- 
nate suitor. Satisfied that this is the case, and sincerely con- 
vinced that every list of honours contains the names of those 
who have debauched the Whip with money, or else have been 
debauched by him, they naturally enough allege that honours 
are bought and sold ; that there is a traffic in titles discreditable 
to public life. 

Now, if these allegations be well founded, the resolution of 
February 23 is the most feeble instrument of correction that the 
wit of man has ever devised. But are they well founded ? 
We sincerely believe that they are not. No one, of course, is 
such a simpleton as to deny that in the race for political honours 
Party service and Party loyalty, coupled with wealth, stand a 
better chance of recognition than the like service and the like 
loyalty associated with comparative poverty. That has been, 
that is, and that always will be the way of this imperfect world. 
But because rich men at intervals—often types of aspiring 
and unquiet mediocrity—find their way into the gilded Chamber, 
it is unjust, both to the Minister and the Party manager, to 
allege that these peerages have been bought across a table in 
12 Downing Street. 

It is perhaps worth while to illustrate the practical working 
of the resolution which Lord Selborne has persuaded the House 
of Lords to record as the rule to be observed by the adviser of 
the Crown when he submits a name for the grant of an honour. 
We will take a case—doubtless not an uncommon one. There 
are two gentlemen of good position, and of private character 
so unblemished as to satisfy, as nearly as may be, Lord Selborne’s 
standard of moral excellence. In their respective counties they 
exercise that just influence which the combination of good 
reputation and ample fortune will always secure. They are 
stout supporters of the Government of the day. They take 
a leading part in the political activities of their districts. 
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But it so happens that while one confines his subscription to the 
nominal sum which is the least that can with decency be given 
by the titular head of the provincial political organisation, the 
purse of the other guarantees the expenses of the local candidate, 
maintains the political clubs in the constituency, and hand- 
somely aids the local Party newspaper, which otherwise would 
cease to exist. Nay more; at the time of a General Election 
the same gentleman is always ready with a large cheque for the 
fund which the Whip must needs collect on such an occasion, 
On our hypothesis, the dignity of a peerage may, with perfect 
propriety, be conferred upon either of these gentlemen. They 
are both expectant, but only one can be obliged. The Prime 
Minister has to decide between their respective merits. Now 
if he decides in favour of the gentleman whose political opinions 
are associated with these financial subsidies to the Party, it is 
idle to deny that his decision is not influenced by the fact that 
the candidate in this case contributes to Party funds. It is 
obviously ‘‘ a consideration ” within the meaning of the resolu- 
tion. It turns the scale in the generous subscriber’s favour. 
And yet the resolution declares that a contribution to Party 
funds is not to be “a consideration to a Minister when he recom- 
mends any name for an honour to his Majesty.” Lord Selborne 
may explain as he will. He may have mental reservations. 
He may imagine a saving clause ; but the rule he has drafted is 
only capable of the interpretation we have given to it. His 
lordship, indeed, appeared to see the absurdities which the 
resolution involved ; but his only observation was that it was 
difficult to draw the line, and useless to attempt definitions ! 

Surely the true test is this. Either a man is a fit person to 
be made a peer or he is not. If he is fit, then his wealth ought not 
to be a bar, nor his donations to his Party a disqualification. If 
he is unfit, it matters not whether he be rich or poor, whether 
he be generous or parsimonious, whether he supports a newspaper 
in the interests of official Liberalism or conducts another in the 
service of the Labour Party. 

Lord Selborne’s remedy for the state of things of which he 
complains is the attention of public opinion, in addition to some 
mysterious action which he would call upon the vast body of the 
Privy Council to perform. He would implore his fellow citizens 
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to watch with care every exercise of the prerogative. Lord 
Milner would like to see some explanatory justification of an 
honour on the analogy of that which accompanies the grant of a 
Civil List pension—always, we are told, the delightful and inform- 
ing composition of the First Lord’s Private Secretary. It is an 
amusing scene to imagine. The Prime Minister, the Whip and 
the Private Secretary sitting down to devise some effective piéce 
justicative wherewith to dress up (for example) the peerage of 
Lord Rothermere of Hemsted. 

If, as some noble lords and some rigid precisians appear to 
think, peerages are really bought and sold, then so great is the 
evil, so vile the corruption, that nothing but stern measures will 
be effective. It is trifling to talk of the force of public opinion: to 
suggest some vague recourse to the Privy Council: or to rely 
upon the magic qualities of an explanatory statement justifying 
the grant. 

There are, it appears to us, two remedies for the disease, if 
disease there be. One is to strike boldly at Party funds. If there 
were no Party Exchequer, there would be no Party contributions. 
If there were no offices with expensive staffs, no missioners travel- 
ling up and down the country, no political literature to be distri- 
buted, no candidates to be financed, and no members to be sub- 
sidised, the need for subscriptions and donations would cease. 
The benefaction of the plutocrat would be treated as bribery, the 
mites of Liberal widows * would be even as corruption. We 
readily admit that the passage of a Bill to effect this purpose 
would be difficult. The disestablishment and disendowment of 
institutions is always controversial. But to the Liberal Party it 
would surely bring some sense of relief. Their property may not 
always have been invested in securities which would receive the 
sanction of the Court of Chancery. 

In the debate in the House of Lords more than one reference 
was made to the growth of expenditure in connection with Party 
purposes. It is, we fear, only too true that in recent years the 
cost of political organisations has gone up by leaps and bounds, 
and must now be a cause of considerable embarrassment to 
the Party paymasters. If we seek to assign the responsibility for 
these swollen charges we shall rightly fix it on the unbridled action 

* Lord Selborne’s speech. 
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of some intemperate cabal which invariably comes into existence 
when there has been a defeat at the polls. Claiming to speak 
on behalf of the Party at large, these gentlemen call loudly for 
an improved system of organisation. An independent Committee 
is appointed. Its principal recommendations involve the formation 
of new bureaux, an increase of staff, and salaries on a higher 
scale. The report isadopted. Forthwith an order is given to the 
Whip to carry out the reforms. He may like them or he may not: 
at all events, he is left to finance them. Personally, we believe 
that the Whip would infinitely prefer to do his business with a 
less elaborate machine, and at a reduced cost: and that he 
would gladly be relieved of the various Leagues, Unions and 
Societies whose expenditure is frequently a charge upon Party 
funds. Lord Selborne in his speech spoke eloquently of the banal 
effects of these developments of the Party system. With a 
detached and pitying concern he referred to the Whip as if he were 
a poor relation struggling with a weary and thankless existence : 
and in impressive tones he denounced the alliance of the caucus 
and the plutocrat. Lord St. Audries might have grimly observed 
that there were days when with the best intentions in the world 
his noble friend had done something to bring the parties together. 

There remains another remedy of equal efficacy but perhaps 
of less popularity. Let the Prime Minister, with his humble duty, 
submit to the Sovereign that he should abandon his prerogative of 
making any further grants of hereditary honours, save perhaps in 
the case of gentlemen who have served their country with dis- 
tinction in the Naval, Military and Diplomatic professions, or in 
the domain of science.* 

We must be forgiven if we recite the familiar precedent for the 
general principle of this proposal. In 1719 Lord Sunderland 
persuaded George I to renounce his prerogative right of making 
peers as soon as a very few more had been created.f A Bill of 

* This limitation may be thought too narrow. It would undoubtedly disappoint 


the hopes of eminent persons who direct the more important Civil establishments of 


the State ; but the practice of ennobling these officers is comparatively modern, and 
wholly unnecessary. With regard to the members of the legal profession, recourse 


might be had to the complimentary designations allowed in the case of the Scottish 
Judiciary. 


{ The Crown was to be restrained from the creation of more than six beyond the 
existing number of one hundred and seventy eight peerages—the power being still 
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which the Duke of Somerset was the ostensible author was duly 
brought in and was passed without difficulty through the House of 
Lords. Historians allow that it was supported by the wisest and 
best men of the day. That the prerogative had been grossly 
abused in the previous reign was generally admitted, and that 
there was ground for anxiety under the circumstances of the new 
dynasty could not be disputed. It is, however, unnecessary to 
rehearse arguments which turned on the uncertain theories of the 
Constitution, on the abuses which might follow from the unlimited 
right to increase the peerage, or on the securities necessary to 
restrain the perverse haughtiness of the aristocracy. These and 
many other considerations are now quite out of date. But the 
antiquarian will find the controversy fully displayed in the 
tracts of Addison and Steele, the former of whom obliged the 
Ministry with his pen in the Old Whig, while the latter served the 
cause of the Opposition in the Plebeian. The Bill, however, was 
rejected in the Commons. Walpole, who, of course, in such a 
matter was an expert, told the Duke of Somerset that it would be 
perfectly impossible to get such a measure passed through the 
Lower House, as many of its members were living in expectation 
of having the honour of a peerage conferred upon them ! 

With all respect, why should not Lord Selborne assume the 
mantle of Sunderland? Believing as he apparently does, that 


corruption like a general flood 
(So long by watchful Ministers withstood) 
Shall deluge all, 


why should he not grapple boldly with the cause of the evil he 
appears to find in our polity? As the House of Lords in a 
recent debate felt no delicacy in questioning the play of the 
fountain of honour, so there can be no reason why their lordships 
should not entertain a discussion on the renunciation of the 
prerogative ; nor why they should not carry a resolution calling 
upon the head of the Government to submit to the Crown the 
expediency of abandoning the power to create political peerages. 

On the whole we are disposed to think that the scheme would 


reserved of creating a new peerage whenever a peerage should become extinct ; and 
instead of sixteen representative Peers of Scotland, it was proposed that twenty-five 
hereditary Peers should have seats in the House of Lords. 
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be difficult to resist. New peers, for example, are obviously not 
wanted for legislative purposes. The constitutional functions of 
the House of Lords are gone. The Parliament Act has reduced 
their ancient rights to the idle forms of a debating society ; and 
even the political harangue of a most reverend prelate is of little 
more consequence than an undergraduate’s oration in the Oxford 
Union. Moreover, if we are correctly informed, a Second Chamber 
of slender numbers and popularly elected is to replace an Assembly 
which once enjoyed the high regard of the nation, until it yielded 
to the factious threats of an unscrupulous Ministry and the 
whispered messages from the backstairs of the Palace. 

For all social requirements the existing members of the 
House of Lords will assuredly prove sufficient. It is true that 
in the earlier part of the last century, a notable statistician was 
concerned about the supposed sterility of the peerage. He 
alleged that ‘“‘ Nature interdicts their increase.’ But under 
critical examination his case broke down. Certainly, at the 
present day, the expanding records of Burke give us no cause for 
anxiety on this head. On the contrary, it would be easy to 
show that the English nobility are not only not a sterile, but a 
distinctly prolific, part of the general community. And we are 
confident that even the present supply of Liberal peers and 
peeresses is quite adequate for the patronage of bazaars, the 
ambitious demands of Party hostesses, and the Boards of the 
promoters of public companies. Indeed the peerage has of late 
years grown as cheap as were the ennoblements under the French 
Empire. 


Where is Bohun? Where is de Vere? The lawyer, the farmer, the 
silk mercer lie perdu under the coronet, and wink to the antiquary to say 
nothing.* 


It is strange indeed that a new peerage in these times should 
have any attractions. That a man should accept one is wonder- 
ful; the suggestion that he will pay for it is astounding. In 
former years when the blue blood of a limited aristocracy was 
freely adulterated with the element of the middle classes ; when 
Canning scribbled on the hall door of the first Lord Carrington : f 


* Emerson. 


t We trust that Mr. Robert Smith’s illustrious grandson, whose services to the 
present Government seem to have been adequately rewarded with a garter and the 
spacious title of Marquis of Lincolnshire, will forgive this reference to his ancestry: 
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One Bobby Smith lives here, 
Billy Pitt made him a Peer, 
And took the pen from behind his ear ; 


the political purpose and the cynical contempt of the great 
Minister was understood by all men. Mr. Pitt had far less 
sympathy with the peerage than has a Radical Minister in these 
days who does homage to corduroy on the platform and sneers at 
it in Berkeley Square. To Mr. Pitt the landowner with ten 
thousand a year was merely what the ten-pound householder was 
to the Minister of a later generation. He found a class willing 
to serve in his political army and he paid them in the coin which 
they gladly accepted. With their numbers he wore down the 
oligarchy of the Whigs to the satisfaction of himself and the 
delight of his Sovereign. But now that a new creation counts 
for little in respectable Society and for nothing in the Senate, we 
may surely hope that the stream of honours will soon flow in less 
copious volume; and thus we may be spared the spectacle of 
distinguished pro-Consuls mourning over the presumed venality 
of a degenerate age. 
FABRICIUS 


THE FREE TRADERS IN 1914 


In the next few years Finance is likely to be a source of growing 
anxiety to the Government of the day. However vital the great 
issues of Home Rule and the Welsh Church Bill may be, there 
is one question which can never be put aside, and that is the task 
of providing, year by year, for the increasing expenditure of the 
State. 

The Prime Minister has just told us that ‘‘ The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer under our present system is nearing the end of 
his taxing resources.” If the Unionist Party should be returned 
to power, it would be a great help to it, in the difficult times 
that lie before us, to be armed, through a Tariff, with a valuable 
source of additional revenue, which no other great country 
neglects. There are of course some opponents who tell us that 
it is not possible to get more employment by shutting goods 
out, and also to get revenue from them as they come in. This is 
only an ingeniously deceptive arrangement of words. It has 
been well answered by a Free Trade authority who at the time 
was well known throughout the country as Mr. Ure. He told 
us that if duties were levied on the importation of foreign 
manufactures, “ one half will be shut out, and we would make 
the goods ourselves; and the other half would come in, and we 
would get revenue from it.” Without committing oneself 
necessarily to the accuracy of Mr. Ure’s statement, it is at all 
events right to point out that if goods are made here, instead 
of abroad, we should add to our revenue by the tax-bearing 
capacity of the new works put up in this country. The increase 
in revenue would not be limited to the yield of the new import 
duties. 

Mr. Lloyd George made a “ non-party ’ 


> 


speech in London 


some time ago. It will be remembered as the speech in which 
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he denounced golf and motoring, before motoring down to play 
golf. He told us that the presence of a vast mass of remediable 
poverty is common ground to both parties, and contrasted as 
remedies Tariff Reform with “the other side of the picture, 
Form IV.” We have now had some years’ experience of his 
alternative to Tariff Reform, the wonderful new Land Taxes, 
and we still get from him harrowing descriptions of the condition 
of the working classes. 'These accounts are an admission that 
his remedy, “The People’s Budget,” has failed ; and we are now 
told that the Government, despairing of their old proposals, 
have got to finda new policy with which to get votes; or,as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer more picturesquely puts it, he is 
going to “* gild the mountain tops ” with hope. 

The Government have recently committed themselves to the 
principle of the minimum wage, thus admitting that in their opinion 
Free Trade has failed to provide the workers with adequate pay, and 
seeking the remedy in a highly protectionist expedient. In this 
year of so-called prosperity the Daily News admits that “the re- 
ward of labour has not increased with the advancing cost of living.” 
So that the “ real wages ”’ of the working classes have diminished, 
With regard to prices it is interesting to notice that, after studying 
the problem, the Government consider that the best security 
for obtaining cheap and abundant quantities of cotton is to 
grow additional supplies, not anywhere, but within the British 
Empire. With this object in view they are endeavouring to 
develop agriculture in East Africa, by lightening the burdens 
of finance. There seems to be no reason why this principle should 
not be as sound in these islands as in Africa. We already have 
in the case of sugar a small working model of Tariff Reform, 
showing the effect of such a policy on the double problem of 
“real wages,”’ which is a question both of wages and of the price 
of commodities. At present there is a duty of 1s. 10d. a hundred- 
weight on sugar imported into this country, but there is no 
excise duty levied on sugar produced here; as a result a thing 
has occurred which is causing horror in the Cobden Club—a 
new industry is springing up. So serious is the situation that the 
Radical press has offered a dignified protest. The Manchester 
Guardian says that “it is highly objectionable in principle to 
permit the beet sugar industry to establish itself in England 
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under the artificial shelter of an import duty ”; and it goes on 
to demand that, if the import duty on sugar cannot be abolished, 
there should be an excise duty imposed to balance it. That is 
an interesting situation. The party that could not bear the idea 
of Food Taxes to develop production is demanding additional 
Food Taxes in order to prevent a young industry from springing 
up. Of course the Radical Party are in a difficult position about 
Food Taxes. There is nothing so picturesque at an election 
as the Radical candidate standing up and saying that he “ would 
never be a party to Taxing the Food of the People.” They have 
been doing that for at least thirty years, and if they do not vote 
steadily in Parliament to keep on the present Food Taxes they 
could not at subsequent elections keep promising to take them 
off. The effect of Tariff Reform, in this case of sugar, on the 
question of real wages is interesting, because its application is 
creating an additional demand for labour in the neighbourhood 
of Norwich, thus tending to raise wages; while its influence 
on prices is also one favourable to the working classes as con- 
sumers, because it is developing a larger supply of sugar in this 
country. 

On the other hand, in the case of cocoa we have a test of the 
application of Free Trade principles. A number of eminent 
Liberal Free Traders were recently discovered enjoying protec- 
tion for themselves, and the cocoa duties were therefore altered 
to bring them into accord with the principles of Free Trade. 
The result is that we are now importing a smaller proportion 
than before of unmanufactured cocoa and a larger proportion of 
manufactured cocoa : so that a return to Free Trade principles 
has reduced the demand for labour in this country. These are 
small examples, but in the case of Canada we have a wider 
application of the same principle. There are in Canada certain 
duties on the importation of manufactured goods, and as a result 
we find an American declaring that “ under the conditions that 
exist there, American firms must remove in parts to those countries 
that they desire to reach.” But in these islands we have “ Free 
Trade’ and no one need put up works here to enjoy our market, 
except of course in the case of Mr. Lloyd George’s protectionist 
Patents Act—the only Act of the present Government that has 
increased the demand for labour in this country (officials ex- 
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cepted). But when we suggest a Tariff for this country the 
Prime Minister solemnly asks us: ‘‘ What compensation are 
you going to offer to British trade as a whole for the enormous 
stimulus to our own industry, enterprise, and invention which 
is supplied by the free competition of outsiders?” What 
would this “ enormous stimulus ” be in the case of sugar? It 
would have enabled the great foreign firms on the Continent to 
undersell the young British industry, to destroy it, and then 
to put up the prices against us all, unchecked by any British 
production. The Prime Minister’s argument reminds one of the 
speeches of the Home Secretary, who seems to regard disendow- 
ment as a stimulus te the Church in Wales. The deep-seated 
conviction in the justice of Free Trade which animates the Liberal 
Party is well illustrated by a touching example from the action 
of one of its most trusted leaders, Lord Murray of Elibank. This 
earnest Free Trader has recently been trying to arrange an agree- 
ment about oil which was to give him the right “ to develop Ecuador 
in sections without competition.” Apparently, at all events in 
Ecuador, he was prepared to risk it, and go boldly forward with 
his enterprise without the stimulus of foreign competition. 

The Attorney-General has often spoken in the House of 
Commons and denounced Tariff Reform, but it is only recently 
that we have had the privilege of knowing what he really thought ; 
for he now tells us, at Birmingham, that the policy of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain was a “ consistent whole,” that it ‘‘ would have raised 
a substantial revenue,” and that it ‘‘ would have conferred on our 
colonies a preference of some value.” The Attorney-General has 
been going about the country holding a series of funerals over 
Tariff Reform. This is not a new method of fighting. Just a 
hundred years ago,as anold newspaper reminds us, the people of 
this country were delighted to read the announcement that the 
Emperor Napoleon had been “ defeated and killed again.” 

A remarkable example of such false news is found in a de- 
claration of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, who announced 
to an admiring audience the other day that at the last Colonial 
Conference, Preference was never mentioned. He gave an excellent 
explanation when he said, “I happened to be Chairman.” The 
Prime Minister calls Imperial Preference a Political Imposture, 
Mr. Churchill “ bangs ” the door in the face of the colonies, and 
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after such treatment Mr. Harcourt boasts that they did not bring 
it forward. Were they likely to do so with a Liberal Government 
in power here? Mr. Harcourt would have acted more fairly to 
his audience if he had told them that at the very time when, 
according to his suggestion, the Dominions were not asking for 
Preference, Sir Wilfred Laurier, speaking of the people of Canada 
and of this country, said at the National Liberal Club: “ They 
wanted to sell to them in preference to other nations, and they 
wanted to buy from them in preference to other nations.” 

A change has just been made in the Tariff of the United 
States. The Daily Chronicle tells us that the new duties average 
about 26 per cent. on the articles protected, a rate more than 
twice as high as the Tariff Reform proposals for this country. 
The Daily Chronicle announces the introduction of the new Tariff 
as ‘‘ Free Trade Day in the United States.” Evidently “ Free 
Trade Day” in America is a near relation of the Insurance Act 
** Joy Day ” in England. Inspired by this event our opponents 
have been passing resolutions welcoming the coming conversion 
of the United States to Free Trade. This is an insult to the 
intelligence of the League of Little Liberals. What are the 
facts? The Liberal Party has been steadily expecting the con- 
version of other nations to Free Trade for about sixty years. 
One party in the United States is in favour of a high Tariff, the 
other is in favour of a low Tariff, and their leader President 
Wilson, speaking of his party, says that “ no thoughtful Democrat 
advocates Free Trade for the United States.” In these cir- 
cumstances the celebrations of the Liberal Party of the coming 
conversion of the United States to Free Trade are likely to enjoy 
a permanence which is so often lacking in human happiness. 

Nor do we find different results elsewhere. When the present 
Government instituted an enquiry into the resources of the British 
Empire, one subject, the Fiscal question, was barred. But 
‘apparently the editing of the report was not sufficiently strict, 
for the Commissioners report that—‘‘ Throughout Australasia we 
were impressed by the desire of all classes to deal with the British 
Empire rather than with foreign nations. Not only isa preference 
given in matters of Tariff, but there is a clear and distinct pre- 
ference on grounds of sentiment and of practice.” 

A change in our fiscal system would enable us to make a 
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valuable addition to our sources of revenue, it would enable us 
to reduce the burdens on agriculture, and it would encourage 
production in these islands, by putting our working classes, for 
the first time for nearly two generations, on even terms with 
their competitors in other countries. When we find even a 
Radical Government developing, by State aid, cotton-growing 
in East Africa, we feel that they must some day realise that Social 
Reform and Imperialism are, as Mr. Chamberlain foresaw, not 
antagonistic but mutually dependent. To develop cotton-growing 
within the Empire is to build reform at home on firmer foundations. 
Social Reform and Imperialism should go forward hand in hand. 
The time has come when we should co-operate with the Dominions 
in the deliberate, organised development of the great territories of 
the Crown. 


G. C. Trron 


THE ECLIPSE OF ANANIAS 


A lie should be trampled on and extinguished wherever found, 
I am for fumigating the atmosphere when I suspect that false- 
hood, like pestilence, breathes around me.—CaRLYLE, 


Ir was said of George Washington that he never told a lie and it 
can be said of Mr. Lloyd George that he rarely tells the truth. 
Other politicians in the past have made mistakes in their figures 
and facts though never with the glorious consistency of Mr. Lloyd 
George, whose every deliverance is followed by a rich crop of 
corrections and denials. But when their errors have been pointed 
out they have usually been willing to withdraw and apologise. 
The peculiar distinction of Mr. Lloyd George is that he never 
admits he is in the wrong. Detected in glaring mistakes, vulgar 
falsehoods or contemptible slanders, he does not confess his fault 
and make what atonement is in his power. He simply repeats 
his offence and launches forth upon fresh vituperation of his 
victims and of those who have put him to shame. 

This is “the new style” which Mr. Lloyd George has im- 
ported from his provincial chapel into the politics of a great 
nation. As the cuttle fish conceals itself by abundant discharges 
of sepia, so does Mr. Lloyd George protect himself by blackening 
his opponents with abuse. True or not matters nothing to him. 
Mr. Pecksniff perpetrated his worst misdeeds under the cover 
of sanctimonious professions. So Mr. Lloyd George when he 
flings the meanest accusations poses as a saint and makes abundant 
parade of his own virtues. He has compared himself, or he has 
been compared by his faithful retainers, to the good Samaritan, 
St. Paul, Daniel, Moses, Samson, and St. Sebastian—whence it 
may be seen that he and his friends add a capacity for blasphemy 
and bad taste to their other democratic endowments. Perhaps 
this cant is what renders his conduct so specially repulsive to the 
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sober English mind. If he did not always affect the noblest 
and most disinterested motives, people might not so often detect 
the note of humbug and hypocrisy behind the ravings of his 
Limehouse and Mile End and Swindon and Glasgow tirades. 
Even saints should sometimes tell the truth. For as he put it 
himself last year in one of his stained-glass window addresses 
to the Sunday-school children at Llangammarch Wells: “ If 
anything is worth quoting at all, it is worth quoting correctly. 
Let it be one of your mottoes in life not to be slipshod in anything 
but to cultivate exactness in detail.”’ The purpose of this article 
is to ascertain how far Mr. Lloyd George has been faithful to his 
own device—“ cultivate exactness.” 

As a young man, if we may judge by his enthusiastic biog- 
rapher, Mr. Du Pareq, he was not remarkable for any extravagant 
devotion to exactness. ‘This story is told in the modern Plutarch 
of a speech delivered to a chapel audience by a Welsh deacon, 
introducing Mr. Lloyd George: ‘‘ In my opinion, gentlemen, 
that Bishop of St. Asaph’s is one of the biggest liars in creashon ; 
but, thank God, yes, thank God, we haff a match for him to- 
night.” Nobly has Mr. Lloyd George since sustained the worthy 
deacon’s eulogy. The venom and malice of his attack on the 
Clergy Discipline Bill drew down upon him the rebuke of his own 
leader, Mr. Gladstone. In the Agricultural Rates Bill his eye 
discerned only a device to put £2,250,000 into the pockets of 
Unionist Ministers, a cruel and baseless charge. The Boer War, 
he pretended, was waged by Mr. Chamberlain in order to derive 
personal profit as a shareholder in Messrs. Kynoch’s, who happened 
to have manufactured some small part of the explosives em- 
ployed—and this though Mr. Chamberlain long before the war 
had sold his Kynoch shares at a loss. He accused the British 
Government in this war of murdering women and children in 
the concentration camps when General Botha declared at the 
Vereeniging Conference, “we are only too thankful to know 
that our wives are under English protection.” In Chinese 
indentured labour, he professed to see conditions “ tantamount 
to slavery ’’; the Chinamen, he said, were “ kept like dogs in a 
kennel ” and “ treated as very few men treat their beasts.” He 
frightened his constituents with horrible pictures of “ slavery on 
the hills of Wales.” And yet when a general election had been 
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won by this audacious falsehood, Mr. Churchill calmly announced 
that the conditions of Chinese labour “do not in my opinion 
constitute a state of slavery’; to speak of them thus was to 
be guilty of “ terminological inexactitude.” This was not to be 
the last occasion on which Mr. Lloyd George was “ given 
away ” by a colleague. 

With the famous Budget of 1909, he embarked upon a cam- 
paign of slander and mendacious promises which surpassed his 
previous efforts in that direction. The land taxes, his peculiar 
specific and invention, were to pay for “old age pensions and 
Dreadnoughts ”’ and provide “rare and refreshing fruit ”’ for all. 
They were to bring in an ample and increasing revenue, expanding 
year by year. They would stimulate building, lower rents, and 
produce universal happiness and prosperity. What has actually 
happened is worth noting in view of his present land campaign, 
which is also to create a new heaven and earth. The land value 
duties have yielded up to date £223,000 at a cost of £1,356,000 
for valuation to the taxpayer, and an extra estimated cost to 
the landowner of £300,000 or more in legal advice. The country 
has thus been out of pocket to an extent of over £1,400,000. 
As for the effect on the building trade, for the six years from 1904 
to 1909 the average annual increase in the number of small 
houses was 89,000. In the first year after the Budget it fell to 
10,651. Even Mr. Lloyd George now admits that a “cottage 
famine” exists. Such was the result of trusting to the promises 
of this charlatan. 

To carry his Budget, he strove to excite popular passion against 
his political opponents and to set class against class. His method 
was of primitive simplicity. He took extreme cases in order to 
prove the existence of abuses, and pretended that these extreme 
cases represented the average. He asserted in the House of 
Commons last month that he had to give “illustrations in order 
to establish the case.” He did not add that this method of 
argument would have proved nothing even if the facts had been 
always correct and fairly selected. For a single instance or a 
couple of instances do not establish a law. Actually his facts 
were either wholly wrong or so misstated as to produce an entirely 
false impression. He fought with poisoned weapons, like a 
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Thus in the first and most famous of his attacks upon the 
landlord—the Limehouse speech of 1909—he produced a whole 
string of “horrible atrocities” which as he alleged had been 
perpetrated by that class. In not one of these examples, which 
he cited as “fair samples,” did his statements support close 
examination. He charged one landowner with selling land, 
which appeared on the rate book at the value of only £4, for 
£2000 an acre for housing at Richmond. The actual sum re- 
ceived by the landlord was shown to be £755 an acre, about one- 
third the amount which he had named. He alleged that a second 
landlord at Llandudno had demanded £2500 an acre for a piece 
of land contributing only 2s. a year to the rates, for the purpose 
of building a police station. It immediately appeared that 
the landlord in question had previously given a site for a police 
station, which had risen so much in value that its sale would have 
more than paid the cost of the new site to which the station was 
to be moved. In a third case he accused a landlord of extorting 
£27,225 for a piece of land at Greenock, required by the Admiralty 
for a torpedo range, though the rateable value of this land was 
only £11 2s. It was shown that this piece of land was part 
of an area kept clear of buildings by the landlord for the purpose 
of providing the people of Greenock with a space for recreation, 
and that an advantageous offer for it from a manufacturing firm 
had already been refused. 

His fourth case was the famous Gorringe affair. He alleged 
that Mr. Gorringe had “‘ got a lease of premises on a few hundred 
a year ground rent” from the Duke of Westminster, and built 
up a great business, and that then, when the lease fell in, Mr. 
Gorringe was compelled by the cruel Duke to pay a ground rent 
of £4000 a year, with in addition, a fine of £50,000 and an ex- 
penditure of £50,000 on rebuilding the premises according to the 
Duke’s plans. “ A case like this,” he declared amidst resounding 
cheers, “‘is not business, it is blackmail.” The facts were that 
the ground rent previously had been, not “a few hundreds,” but 
£3665; and that far from regarding himself as “ blackmailed ” 
or plundered, Mr. Gorringe viewed the deal as a fine stroke of 
business and in the prospectus which was issued when the concern 
was floated as a limited company, valued it as an asset worth 
£15,000 and claimed that “the rebuilding of the premises will 
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give a largely increased floor space which should produce a 
considerable increase in profits.” Mr. Lloyd George has since 
run away from his own words. As Mr. I’. E. Smith reminded 
the House of Commons in his witty speech during the Lloyd 
George debate, last month, he has altered his phrase, “ this is not 
business, it is blackmail” in a revised version of his speech to, 
“this system—it !s the system I am attacking—is not business, 
it is blackmail.” 

The worst of such forced retreats is that they create fresh 
difficulty for the slanderer. For if this system is “ blackmail,” 
then Mr. Lloyd George, as a member of a Government which 
practises it in its treatment of Crown tenants, is a blackmailer, 
Thus recently the Crown tenant of St. John’s Lodge, Regent’s 
Park, paying a ground rent of £233, was required to surrender 
34 acres to the public and was then made to pay a new rent of 
£1270 and a fine, in addition, of £14,200. A lady in Piccadilly 
had her ground rent raised by the Crown from £123 to £950 and 
had a fine of £6600 imposed as well, all for a short lease of twenty 
years. Clearly Mr. Lloyd George and the Government set land- 
owners a very bad example and have no right whatever to de- 
nounce them. But then as Sir Edward Grey was unkind enough 
to say—giving Mr. Lloyd George away—‘‘I see no occasion 
either for praising or blaming this (Gorringe) transaction or 
regarding it as anything but an ordinary business transaction. 
. . . Ido not see what else he (the Duke of Westminster) could 
do.” 

Another of his “fair samples”? was produced at Carnarvon in 
1909—the episode of the “ very fine old castle and the tailor’s shop.” 
There was, he said, in Cardiff this castle owned by the Marquess of 
Bute “with 100 acres of invaluable land,” rated only at £904. 
* Next door to this castle is a tailor’s shop. It is 47 feet by 90 
feet—that is a little over 400 square yards ; the castle and its 
grounds 500,000 square yards—the tailor’s shop is rated at £947.” 
Horrible! and the tale was received with cries of “ shame ” and 
*‘ robbers.” Of course, it proved that Mr. Lloyd George was 
romancing. ‘The only shop which could fairly be described as 
next door to the Castle was a large outfitting establishment 
rated at £262 10s. When this awkward fact was pointed out, 
it appeared that Mr. Lloyd George had really “had in mind ” 
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a shop which “is not literally next door to Cardiff Castle ” but 
380 yards away. Even then his statement was grossly in- 
accurate, as this establishment was shown to cover 992 square 
yards. It was one of the largest and best businesses in South 
Wales, and was afterwards floated with a capital of £100,000. 
Mr. Lloyd George suppressed the fact that Cardiff Castle is an 
ancient monument, maintained rather for the good of the city 
than for the advantage of Lord Bute—who in any case con- 
tributed £33,000 a year to the rates, as the owner of Bute Docks, 
and who has also given and maintained two large public re- 
creation grounds. But any slander is good enough to fling at a 
lord and a landlord. 

He was yet more unfortunate in a case which he adduced at 
Mile End in 1910 to contrast the treatment of the peers 
who robbed the church in the past with that of humble 
criminals who did the same to-day. For the person upon whom 
he fastened to prove his point was no other than the “ poor old 
shepherd of Dartmoor.” ‘“ My friend, the Home Secretary and 
I,” he cried in tearful accents, “‘ the other day paid a visit to 
Dartmoor. On that bleak mist-sodden upland I saw an old man 
in convict garb who had been sentenced to thirteen years penal 
servitune because, under the influence of drink, he had broken 
into a church poor-box and stolen 2s.” The public scented fun 
and it was speedily forthcoming in abundance. It presently 
appeared that the “‘ poor old shepherd ” was a habitual criminal, 
who had spent thirty-three years in prison and whose speciality 
was the peculiarly mean offence of robbing churches. If he took 
only 2s. from the poor box, it was because there was no more 
to take. Moreover he had not been sentenced to “ thirteen years 
penal servitude”; that was an utter falsehood. His sentence 
was one of three years’ imprisonment and ten years’ “‘ preventive 
detention ” under a law passed by the excellent Home Secretary, 
and specially framed for such cases. The two demagogues, 
however, tried to “‘ bluff” the business out. They set the “ poor 
old man” free and sent him off to a farm where he promised to 
remain six months, on January 6, 1911. On January 11 he was 
missing, and he did not reappear till the singularly inopportune 
date of April 1, when he broke into Moreton Hall, and helped 
himself to four bottles of whisky. After this fall from grace 
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we cannot find that Mr. Lloyd George troubled himself further 
about his friend. 

Bitter experience of the Insurance Act has shown what faith 
could be placed in Mr. Lloyd George’s wild statements during 
the Insurance campaign. He himself has said that “ to deceive 
the poor is the meanest device of all,” and when the promises of 
his Whitefield’s Tabernacle speech are contrasted with the miserable 
performance of his measure, he stands convicted of this “ meanest 
device.” The “ first-class hotels” which he promised to con- 
sumptives have failed to materialise. The Fabian Report, which 
is certainly not unduly hostile to a Socialist Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, declares that “the vast majority” of the 50,000 
persons insured who are suffereing from tuberculosis, “ remain 
under the treatment of their panel doctor, living as best they can.” 
No sanatoria for them! ‘The “ minimum benefits ’’ on which he 
dilated, are now in peril in the women’s societies. And as an 
example of his accuracy in financial forecasts, he estimated that 
the cost of administering the Act in 1912-13 would be £1,742,000, 
whereas the amount actually spent has been £3,690,000—more 
than double. 

Was this politician, who furiously denounces landlords for 
obtaining “unearned increment,’ careful in his own case to 
avoid that sin, and ready to disclose the truth regarding his own 
dubious transactions ? His words in the House of Commons, 
in the Marconi debate of October 11, 1912, rise up against him: 
*T want to know what these rumours (of Marconi dealings by 
Ministers) are . . . The reason why the Government wanted a 
frank discussion before going to Committee was because we wanted 
to bring here these rumours—these sinister rumours—that have 
been passed from one foul lip to another behind the backs of the 
House.” No one would have supposed from this speech that 
Mr. Lloyd George had made £700 of “unearned increment,” 
in a few hours by speculating in American Marconi shares, through 
no effort of hisown. On the contrary, his words were universally 
taken to mean that he had had no dealings of any kind in any 
Marconi shares, and when the facts were dragged out piecemeal, 
bit by bit, months later, a tremendous shock was given to the 
country and his reputation was shattered for ever. Yet 
he showed no sign of shame. After the House of Commons 
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had let him off very lightly for his prevarications and suppression 
of truth, he proceeded to the National Liberal Club and posed 
as a Christian martyr and a man cruelly calumniated. ‘ For 
months and months through the dark, dreary winter,” he moaned, 
“we had to sit silent when calumny was being hurled from every 
quarter at our heads.” Yes, he had sat silent in the House of 
Commons, when he ought to have confessed his offence. He had 
also omitted to notify the facts and ask to be examined upon 
them by the faithful Liberal majority on the Marconi Committee, 
when a mere hint would have sufficed. His mental tortures 
were as truly self-inflicted as the sufferings of the female lunatics 
who go on hunger-strike. His real misfortune was that he had 
been found out. 

Nevertheless, he assured the public, out of all this there was 
to come ‘‘ something that will sweeten the lives of millions who 
hitherto have tasted nothing but the bitterness and dust of the 
world.” It presently became evident that the “something ” 
was a plan for “catching votes ’’—as a brother Liberal Mr. 
Wedgwood tartly described it—and keeping Mr. Lloyd George 
himself in the enjoyment of the “rare and refreshing ” sweets of 
office, despite his battered reputation and the rising storm in 
Ulster. It was, in fact, that great “land campaign ” which is 
now collapsing amid general ridicule and ignominy as the result of 
its author’s absurd misstatements and mistakes. Every one, as Mr. 
F. E. Smith has remarked, thinks the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
fair game, and tries to “ pull his leg,’ which, indeed, is not hard 
as he greedily swallows any silly tale that he is told. At Bedford, 
instead of moving the nation to wrath he set it rocking with 
laughter by his now historic discovery of the affection of pheasants 
for mangolds, which the Daily Express has since so deliciously 
caricatured. ‘‘ Here,” he said in horrified tones, “is one farmer 
who was sowing his crop—it was a field of mangolds. The man 
assured me that there was not one mangold out of a dozen which 
was not pecked and destroyed by pheasants. ... Where you 
should have got 35 tons, here you could not have more than 10 
tons.” Sportsmen and farmers split their sides in merriment at 
this anecdote, and Mr. Lloyd George grew so uncomfortable that 
the whole passage has been expunged from the Daily News 
collection of his orations. 
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The pecked mangold myth, by showing exactly how much 
Mr. Lloyd George knew of his subject, may be said to have 
smothered the land campaign in contempt. Yet this was only 
one among a multitude of fictions perpetrated at Bedford. He 
declared that “up to the present almost every housing scheme 
has been crippled by the extravagant price paid for land,”’ when 
his own colleague, Mr. Burns, had stated truly that, if the land 
were given free for cottages, it would only “ make a difference of 
a halfpenny per week in the rent,” and when his own follower, 
Mr. Chiozza Money, had demonstrated by. a fearsome array of 
figures that land is amazingly cheap, and not dear in this country, 
He alleged that whereas rents amounted to 34 millions, the wages 
of the agricultural labourer were only 25 millions. The actual 
facts are that the net rent of agricultural land in England is 
£24,500,000 according to the local taxation returns, while the 
wages paid by farmers are shown by the Board of Trade investi- 
gations to have amounted in 1907 to £42,800,000. Again, he 
pointed to the prosperity of agriculture in Denmark, Holland, 
and Belgium, adding “they have no Protection,” as a retort to 
Tariff Reformers, only to discover that there are protective 
duties in Denmark on butter, cheese, salted meat, and hops; in 
Holland on cheese, fresh meat, and bacon, and in Belgium on 
butter, cheese, fresh and salted meat, cattle and flour. He stated 
that ‘“‘ the price of the land is prohibitive ” in England—though 
for auction sales of areas of 30 acres and upwards held in London 
in 1911, it was only £24 4s. an acre, against an average for 
agricultural land of £37 and upwards in Denmark, £33 and up- 
wards in North Holland, and £60 in Belgium. He pretended that 
farmers were evicted on political grounds by the landlord—a 
fable which he is constantly repeating—when only three cases 
have been unearthed by his own party in modern times, and when 
the Gladstone League, which exists for the special purpose of 
ferreting out such instances, has not been able to discover a 
single instance in the last decade. 

But the climax was reached with the great deer forest myth— 
the fable that Scotland was devastated by merciless landlords 
to provide themselves with sport. It began in this wise at 
Bedford: ‘ Millions of acres which formerly maintained the 
sturdiest, bravest, most gallant race under the sun—a desert. 
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If you will go to the north of Scotland you will find still the 
remains of the old crofts, but the crofters are not there. The land 
is trodden by deer.” An earlier version at Limehouse declared 
that “‘ scores of thousands of industrious, hard-working, thrifty, 
happy crofting farmers ” had all been swept away by “ landlord- 
ism, purely in order to provide a few weeks’ pleasure for a few 
rich plutocrats.” Now the facts were these: The Highland 
clearances were not made for deer but for sheep, and they were 
made, not out of pure wanton wickedness by the landlords, but 
because the kelp industry on which the crofters mainly subsisted 
had died out and the people were starving. In the second place 
the Royal Commission on this subject,appointed by Mr. Gladstone, 
reported that no single case of an eviction to create deer forests 
had been proved, and that deer forests employed as much per- 
manent and more temporary labour than skeep farms. In the third 
place that Commission scheduled only 317,000 acres of deer forest 
land as available for crofts or common pastures, clearly stating 
that this land was not fit for new holdings and that in the whole 
3,000,000 acres of deer forest there were only 2000 acres of “old 
arable ’’ land. 

Though his misrepresentations were pointed out, he returned 
to the charge at Swindon in October, declaring that “ hundreds 
of thousands of acres ”—(actually only 2000)—had been “ put out 
of cultivation ”’ for game, “especially in the Highlands of Scotland.”’ 
He said not one word of the extraordinary clearance of a rich 
part of Surrey “for game,” by Lord Pirrie, possibly because 
Lord Pirrie happens to bea Radical Peer. He asserted once more 
that a Highland deer forest is “‘ a place where formerly thousands 
of people found a living by cultivating the soil.”” He gave details 
of the “‘ devastation.” The houses were pulled down and burnt. 
He told of a steamer “ coasting round the shores of Sutherland. ... 
The smoke was so thick coming from the burning crofts that the 
steersman could not see his way. ... Mr. McPherson tells me 
there are 3,000,000 acres of deer forests in Scotland, and tens of 
thousands of people are turned out of their homes in order to get 
sport.” He painted pictures of the glorious times when the 
deer forests would be reclaimed by the efforts of his Government, 
and used “‘ for the people of the country ” in growing food. 

This was a gorgeous opening, and it was promptly taken. 
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Mr. Rowland Prothero suggested that the Duke of Sutherland would 
be only too delighted to sell Mr. Lloyd George as much deer forest as 
he could buy ata purely nominal price—£2 was mentioned—to 
try the great experiment of growing corn on wild and desolate 
mountain uplands, where even the deer die if they are not supplied 
with food by man’s aid. The Duke of Sutherland nobly re- 
sponded and made Mr. Lloyd George two distinct offers of land 
in his Sutherland deer forests, one at 22s. 6d. an acre and the 
other at 25s. for about 400,000 acres in all. Now, if Mr. Lloyd 
George had told the truth, if this area had been really capable 
of growing corn and maintaining in happiness and comfort 
“thousands of people,’ here was an absolutely magnificent 
bargain—land which after purchase by the State could be pro- 
fitably let for 1s. an acre. Only if his words were entirely false, 
could it be professed that the virtual gift of this land was worth- 
less. Yet astonishing to relate, Mr. Lloyd George did not jump 
at the offer. Instead he argued that the land was valueless— 
** rocks, not land ” as he said at Oxford. So that he stood con- 
victed out of his own mouth of attempting to delude the Swindon 
and Bedford audiences. If Sutherland was a barren desert, then 
there could have been no “ devastation ’’ or any wrong done to 
any man. If Sutherland was not a barren desert, then his refusal 
of the bargain was incomprehensible. 

In his discomfiture he tried as many tricks as any eel fairly 
caught on the hook. He asserted that these precious lands had 
lost their value because they had been devastated and had gone 
out of cultivation. He was at once reminded of the awkward 
fact, which has already been stated in this article that in the 
whole 3,000,000 acres of Scottish deer forests there had been 
only 2000 acres of old arable. Even if all this were situated in 
the Duke of Sutherland’s Sutherlandshire estates there must 
have been 398,000 acres in the area offered which had never been 
allowed to go out of cultivation, for the simple reason that it had 
never been cultivated. That way there was no retreat for Mr. 
Lloyd George. So he fell back on abuse, contending that the 
Duke was asking £479,000 for 400,000 acres when his trustees 
had valued his whole Scottish estates of 1,700,000 acres at only 
£400,000 for death duties. Thus Mr. Lloyd George made use 
of a confidential and private return for public and political con- 
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troversy—a gross breach of confidence. But even so, with his 
habitual incapacity for getting his facts right, he had gone 
lamentably wrong. He was only 777,000 acres out in his estimate 
of the Duke’s total estate, and, as for the valuation of £400,000, 
that was purely formal and was so understood by the revenue 
authorities, while it was a net figure and did not include the 
mortgages on the estate. These would have to be taken into 
account in computing the value for a sale. 

By the date of his Glasgow speech, however, on February 4, 
Mr. Lloyd George had determined upon brazening the matter 
out, and in that speech he left his audience to decide whether the 
Duke had attempted to swindle the Treasury by selling it “‘ the 
lean, scraggyv end of the whole of the huge joint he has got there,” 
or whether his trustees had committed perjury. Yet there was 
just a trace of some weakening on his part: “I stated the fact,” 
he said, ‘‘ that some of these depopulated glens at one time main- 
tained a sturdy population and might yet be made productive. 
Ihave been attacked as if I suggested that corn could be grown 
on the hilltops.” The only comment on this fresh mendacity 
is that Mr. Lloyd George, as the published reports of his earlier 
speeches show, did not thus limit his charges against the Scottish 
landlords. He spoke of “ millions of acres” not of a few “ de- 
populated glens,” of “scores of thousands”’ of crofters dis- 
lodged, not of a few hundreds who were all that the “ glens ” 
could have supported. He now added an additional reckless 
accusation against the Duke’s ancestors alleging that between 
1811 and 1820 15,000 inhabitants of Sutherland had been ejected 
from their “snug farms.” It was only one absurdity the more. 
He was promptly asked how he could explain the census returns 
which showed that in 1811 the population of that county had 
stood at 23,629 and had risen—notwithstanding the mythical 
removal of 15,000 souls—to 23,840 in 1821. Up to date he 
has not attempted to solve this puzzle. 

Glasgow was, however, his greatest effort in fiction. He had 
yet another tale of a Duke of Sutherland who had claimed £10,000 
compensation in 1748 when the Government took away from the 
Highland chiefs their right to hang their subjects, and had only 
been awarded £1000. Again, every single fact was wrong. 
There was no Duke of Sutherland in 1748; the title was not 
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created till 1833. No ancestor of the present Duke then held 
land in Sutherland. Mr. Lloyd George had muddled up the 
Duke of Argyll with the Duke of Sutherland, yet that was not 
the full extent of his blunder. For the Duke of Argyll had been 
awarded not £1000 but £20,000. 

Our extraordinarily ignorant and mendacious Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can never get his facts right when he is dealing 
with a Duke. He fell foul at Glasgow of the Duke of Montrose, 
accusing him of asking £26,000 for 380 acres of land, required by 
the Corporation of Glasgow for waterworks, which, he said was 
rated at only 6d. an acre He declared that the Duke had 
ultimately obtained only £19,000, which was “2000 years’ 
purchase.” Again not a point or figure was right. The Duke’s 
agent had not asked £26,000 but £19,300, and the Duke himself 
was absent in South Africa. The sum awarded on arbitration 
was £19,090. The rateable value of 6d. an acre was a pure fantasy 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s, and accepting the value placed upon the 
land by the Corporation valuer who certainly was not guilty 
of overstatement, the price was not 2000 years but only 112 years’ 
purchase. When this was pointed out Mr. Lloyd George did not 
climb down but made a fresh and utterly irrevelant attack on the 
Duke. 

Yet another of his “ illustrations ’ in the speech was that of 
the Cathcart School Board purchase. It followed immediately 
upon the attack on the Duke of Montrose and was so worded 
that everybody construed it as a further indictment of the Duke. 
The Star, which was simple enough to trust to the word of its 
dear leader, indeed had to apologise hurriedly for so treating it. 
In this instance Mr. Lloyd George professed that a plot of “ less 
than 1} acres ” had been sold to the School Board for £3270 by 
the extortionate landlord. The truth was that the area was not 
“less than 13 acres’ but more than 23, and the sum received 
by the landlord was not £3270 but only £2670, allowing for costs. 
Mr. Lloyd George neither apologised to the Duke of Montrose 
nor to the owner, Sir John Stirling Maxwell, but, like an ill- 
tempered dog, snarled under his castigation. 

One last instance and this anthology of his mendacities and 
mistakes shall conclude. At Holloway in November last year, in 
an attempt to show that the ownership of land is a monopoly, 
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he gave this “fair sample”’ from St. Pancras: ‘‘ The annual 
value of St. Pancras is something like £2,500,000. Within a 
generation from now almost the whole of that will pass into the 
hands of as many landlords as I have got fingers.” Mr. Lloyd 
George has only ten fingers. Now the number of separate free- 
hold estates in St. Pancras is 1500, and the six largest owners 
are public bodies and railway companies—the latter representing 
hundreds of thousands of shareholders. The net rateable value 
of St. Pancras is £1,750,000 of which £350,000 is attributable to 
these public bodies. Both Mr. Lloyd George’s “fair samples ” 
are frauds. He added that in St. Pancras the “ owners of the 
soil ’’ did not “ contribute one penny ” towards making the roads 
—a most impudent falsehood, since he knew that the cost of 
making the roads always falls on the landowners. 

In his own words, ‘‘ there has never been such a case since the 
days of Ananias and Sapphira.” But what can we expect of 
the politician who forces on this country the cruel Bill, dises- 
tablishing the Church in Wales and depriving its poverty-stricken 
clergy of one-third of their pitiful incomes—he a Minister drawing 
£5000 a year, with investments yielding £400 a year, to say 
nothing of the proceeds of his Stock Exchange speculations— 
and is yet hypocrite enough to come forward and tell his fellow 
Baptists that “to half starve married Ministers is treason to 
Protestant religion.” Not a statement of his should be accepted, 
except upon affidavit, and even then it should be handled with 
tongs. Mentiris impudentissime—for the first time in history 
that stinging phrase which should cut a man of honour like a 
whip-lash, can be addressed with justice to a British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and that British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
does not care! 

A SimpLe Tory 
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THE title of my Paper * is a challenge not I hope to the better 
opinion, but certainly to accepted practice. From time to time, 
indeed, voices are raised to describe the difficulties which con- 
front a biographer and to enumerate the qualifications required 
in a successful practitioner of the art. Such lists are so formidable 
that if they were believed, the wonder would be that any bio- 
graphies should ever be written. But they are not believed. 
There is a larger output in biography than in any other classes 
of books, except those of Theology and Fiction, under which 
latter head it has sometimes been suggested that Biography—and 
History also—should be included. You remember what “ Mr, 
Sludge the Medium ”’ said : 
Such a scribe 

You pay and praise for putting life in stones, 

Fire into fog, making the past your world. 

There’s plenty of ‘“‘ How did you contrive to grasp 

The thread which led you through this labyrinth ? 

How build such solid fabric out of air ? 

How on so slight foundation found this tale, 

Biography, narrative?” Or, in other words, 

“How many lies did it require to make 


The portly truth you here present us with ?” 


The fault in some modern biography is not, however, that 
it is fanciful, but that it is artless. It is the fashion in these 
days to write a man’s life immediately after he is dead, when 
authentic documents are numerous and personal recollections 
still fresh. The difficult thing is to make the documents tell 
a coherent story and to fuse the varied recollections into a living 
impression. The difficulty is sometimes not recognised, and in 
other cases is deliberately avoided. It is thought that personal 


* Read to the New College Essay Society at Oxford, March 7, 1914. 
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acquaintance with the subject is a sufficient qualification. Or, 
on the other hand, the task is put as it were into commission ; 
different friends are invited to contribute their recollections, 
and no attempt is made to weld them into a whole. A picture 
to which one brush contributed the eye, another the mouth, 
and so on, would only by a miracle present an intelligible likeness. 
There is indeed a certain interest in the composite biographies 
which present impressions of the subject from a succession of 
different angles. It is the same kind of interest that belongs 
to “The Ring and the Book” ; but Edward Fitzgerald thought 
that even Browning had failed to work the book into a ring, 
and that the poem remained “a shapeless thing.” Lord Tenny- 
son’s Life of his father, admirable in some respects, is from this 
point of view rather material for a biography than itself a finished 
work of art. 

A very high authority is responsible for opinions which might 
lead to the conclusion that biography is not a conscious art at all, 
but that anybody or everybody is competent, with luck, to 
write a good life of somebody else. The book which by common 
consent is the greatest biography in the English language was 
written, said Lord Macaulay, by “ one of the smallest men,” “ of 
the meanest and feeblest intellect,” that ever lived. Many of the 
greatest men that ever lived have written biography, he added, 
but a dunce and a fool has beaten them all. Macaulay’s critical 
authority once reigned paramount, and his judgment on the 
Boswell of Johnson’s Life dies hard. The Professor of English 
Literature in this University has, Iam aware, pronounced Boswell 
to be a man of genius; adding that “the idle paradox which 
presents him in the likeness of a lucky dunce was never tenable by 
serious criticism, and has long since been rejected by all who 
bring thought to bear on the problems of literature.” This, I hope 
you will agree, is the better opinion ; but I am not sure that it 
prevails quite so fully among serious critics as Professor Raleigh’s 
words suggest. Another Professor of English Literature—also 
a member of this University—has recently published some 
observations on the same subject; and, while he does more 
justice than Macaulay to Boswell’s skill, he yet seems to me 
not quite to hit the real point. Boswell’s chief virtues as a 
biographer are, says Sir Sidney Lee, those of “‘ the faithful hound ” 
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and ‘‘ the parasitical temper;” his book is great because he 
‘did much which self-respecting persons would scorn to da;” 
and “the salt of his biography is his literal reports of Johnson’s 
conversations, reports in the spirit of the interviewer.” I cannot 
agree here with Professor Lee. For one thing, as an old journalist, 
I must demur to the suggestion that the spirit of the interviewer 
is literalness. Iam afraid that there are politicians and am- 
bassadors, more perhaps in other countries than in this, who 
know to their cost that it is nothing of the kind; and where 
the medium of the interview is rightly and truthfully used, its 
method is never simple literalness. The ablest interviewers | 
have known were Mr. Stead and Edmund Garrett. The general 
accuracy of their interviews was seldom, if ever, impugned ; but 
they never took a note, and did not attempt to reproduce with 
slavish literalness every word that was said by their subjects. [| 
have always regarded asa masterpiece in this sort of journalism 
an interview, so called, between Garrett and Cecil Rhodes. [I 
know of no statement within so short a compass—I! do not think 
that there is any statement of whatever compass—which embodies 
so vividly so much of the manner, character and ideas of Mr. 
Rhodes as this presentation by Garrett of the substance of several 
conversations. It does so not because Garrett was a faithful 
hound or a parasite—he was neither ; but because he had quick 
perception and was a literary artist. And so with Boswell. 
Call him by what contemptuous names you will, for the oppor- 
tunities which he sought and used ; but do not suppose that any 
faithful hound with like opportunities could have written Boswell’s 
Johnson. The book is no doubt unique in a fortunate conjunction 
—of Johnson, a great man and a good, willing to talk, with 
Boswell at hand to draw him out, to remember, and to collect. 
But the unique conjunction would have failed of its actual result 
if Boswell had not been possessed of biographical genius. He 
had an instinct for what was interesting and characteristic ; 
he knew how to arrange, select, plan and present. 

The point can be enforced by compu.ring another famous 
biography, in which also there was a peculiarly fortunate con- 
currence. Every one, I imagine, would include Lockhart’s 
Life of Scott among the six best biographies in the English language, 
and some good judges have placed it second to Boswell’s Johnson. 
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Scott was almost as good a biographical subject as Johnson, and 
Lockhart had intimate knowledge of his father-in-law. Never- 
theless Lockhart’s book is not so good a biography as Boswell’s. 
On the one hand, Lockhart’s Scott is often spun out with letters 
and diaries of other people which add very little to our knowledge 
of Scott himself. On the other hand, those who have delved 
deep sometimes complain that Lockhart misses many things wh‘ch 
he must have known or could easily have found out, and which 
lovers of Scott would dearly like to know. Ruskin, one of whose 
many abandoned literary projects was a Life of Sir Walter, goes 
so far as to say that “‘ Lockhart is always inconceivably silent 
about the little things one most wants to know.” But what is 
all this except to say that Lockhart was not so fine an artist in 
biography as Macaulay’s dunce ? 

Biography, then, is an art. What are its conditions and laws ? 
The rule which is most commonly and most strongly laid down by 
those who discourse on the subject is Brevity ; and doubtless 
many biographies, perhaps most, are too long. But there are some 
awkward facts which the preachers of biographical brevity have to 
face. One is that two of the best biographies in the English 
language are also two of the longest. Sir Sidney Lee, as is natural 
in an editor, has laid great stress on brevity ; but I have noticed 
that many—lI am not sure that I might not say all—of the very 
longest articles in the Dictionary of National Biography are from 
the pen of the professor of brevity. And nobody, I am sure, 
who has read those articles has ever wished that they had been 
shorter. Professor Lee’s biographies are models of condensation. 
If they are longer than others,it is because their subject-matter 
was of more importance. In a recent review of a somewhat 
long biography, the author was asked with some asperity why 
he had not modelled his work on Tacitus and Plutarch. To 
require of an ordinary practitioner genius such as theirs seems 
to be rating the art of biography a little high ; nor is the colloca- 
ton of the two names particularly happy, for the method and 
scope of Tacitus and Plutarch severally are as different as is their 
style; but the reviewer’s remark suggests some observations. 
Tacitus, the supreme master of biting brevity, was short in his 
biographies because he was writing not biography but history. 
Plutarch’s Lives, though by one standard of comparison short 
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are by another long. He wrote not so much individual biography, 
as collective ; and if his scale be compared with a collection 
such as the National Dictionary, it will be found that Plutarch’s 
Lives are long. 

Length or shortness in biography must obviously be relative, not 
only to the importance of the subject and the quantity of appro- 
priate material, but also to the design of the book as a work of art. 
In the kindred art of graphic representation there may be sketches 
and finished portraits, and among the latter whole-lengths, half- 
lengths and heads. An intelligent critic does not say that the 
sketch of a head in half a dozen lines by Phil May is bad because 
it is not wrought with the minuteness of a portrait-piece by 
Holbein ; nor is a play in five acts by Shakespeare declared too 
long because Browning gave a life’s drama in the fifty-six lines of 
‘My Last Duchess.” Southey’s Life of Nelson—that “immortal 
monument raised by genius to valour’’—was not too short 
because Lockhart’s Life of Scott was long. The question whether 
a sketch or a full-length is in any particular case the more appro- 
priate biographical method depends upon another factor. Has 
the person’s life-story been told before, are most of the re!evant 
facts a'ready known, or is there material available which is 
both new and important ? In the former case, the better method 
is that which the French call a “study” and in which, for grace 
and lucidity, they are unsurpassed. Brevity is therein the wise 
counse’. Yet the pursuit of brevity by those who might have 
told us more about great and interesting people has involved us 
'n much loss. “ Many other things I could now say of him,” 
wrote Anthony a Wood in closing his too short account of a 
famous Oxonian, “relating either to his most generous mind in 
prosperity, or dejected estate in his worst state of poverty, but for 
brevity’s sake I shall now pass them by.” Much that we would 
gladly know about Richard Lovelace is therefore lost to us. Let 
us be thankful that no evil genius was at Boswell’s elbow to per- 
suade him for brevity’s sake to cut down his anecdotes of Dr. 
Johnson. 

The proper criterion to apply to products of the art of biography 
‘s concerned not with size but with Relevance. The pages in a 
biography may be rightly many and rightly few. The book is 
condemned unless they are relevant; just as in the case of a 
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picture detail can only be right if it is pertinent. But relevant 
to what? In considering this question we shall come nearest, 
I think, to the essential conditions of the art ; and the words with 
which the Father of Biography prefaces one of his most famous 
Lives will carry us far on the way to the heart of the matter. 
“We shall now proceed,’’says Plutarch, “to give the lives of 
Alexander the Great and of Caesar who overthrew Pompey ; and, 
as the quantity of material is so great, we shall only premise 
that we hope for indulgence though we do not give the actions 
in full detail and with a scrupulous exactness, but rather in a 
short summary ; since we are writing not Histories, but Lives. 
Nor is it always in the most distinguished achievements that 
men’s virtues or vices may be best discerned ; but very often 
an action of small note, a short saying, or a jest shall distinguish 
a person’s real character more than the greatest sieges or the 
most important battles.” How many biographies would have 
been better done had these words been taken to heart! Yet 
Plutarch’s instructions may be pushed too far. ‘“‘ He is the 
greatest of biographers,” says Mr. Frederic Harrison in a pleasant 
chapter of Among My Books, “‘ because he thoroughly grasped 
and practised the true principle of biographic work—to make 
a living portrait of a man’s inner nature, not to write the annals 
of his external acts. The conventional biography records what the 
person did ; the true biography reveals what the person was.” 
That is a true saying, and every biographer should bind it about 
his neck when setting himself to his task. Yet it is not quite 
the whole truth. In the case of a man of action, a Life which 
left out what he did would be absurd. Who would be satisfied 
with a Life of Gladstone which said nothing of his Budgets, his 
Midlothian campaign, his fight for Home Rule? You cannot 
show what such a man was except in relation to what he did; 
but the essential thing is at the same time to bring out the relation 
between what he did and what he was. Few, I suppose, will 
dispute Mr. Harrison’s judgment that Plutarch’s Life of Alexander 
is ‘the most masterly portrait ever painted with the pen—far 
more true, more real, and more graven on the memory of ages, 
than are all the laborious studies of all the annalists ancient and 
modern ;” though Professor Freeman, I think, preferred Arrian 
to Plutarch. Yet Plutarch tells us a great deal about what 
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Alexander did. His Life is a masterpiece of biography, not 
because Plutarch left out actions and events, but because he 
made them the index of a mind and a character. To keep 
the man in the foreground, to make him stand out as a person 
from the background of event, action and circumstance : 
that is the essential duty of a biographical artist. It is also 
his greatest difficulty ; and that. perhaps, is a reason (though 
others might be suggested) why, as has often been remarked, 
the best biographies are more often of men of letters than of 
men of action. 

The biographer, then, must be relevant to individual character, 
He is to remember Plutarch’s words ; he is to write not Histories, 
but Lives. Often he may from the nature of his material make 
fresh contribution to history ; and it is worth noticing in this 
connection that Plutarch, in another place, explains that his reason 
for passing lightly over much in the Life of Nicias is that he has 
nothing to add to the inimitable narrative of Thucydides. If, 
on the other hand, a biographer find new material at hand, he 
must become a historian; yet even so, if he desires to make 
his book a work of art, the history must be subordinated to the 
biography. A book which proclaims itself the Life and Times of 
Somebody is a hybrid little likely to possess artistic method as 
biography. The true biographer will similarly beware of Some- 
body and his Circle. His work is to be relevant to an individual. 
Of course a man’s family and friends, and his dealings with them, 
are always some part, and often a large part, of his own life. 
Such dealings come within Plutarch’s category of “ things which 
serve to decipher the man and his nature.” Who could gain a 
true idea of Dr. Johnson apart from his friends? But one of 
Boswell’s many artistic merits is that the Doctor is always at the 
centre of the circle. A like reason is not available in the case of 
men who lived aloof; and thus, if Lord Rosebery’s book on 
Chatham were to be regarded as a biography—a description, 
however, which it expressly disclaims—there are sketches in it 
which cannot be considered wholly relevant; though, to be 
sure, their omission would remove some of the most brilliant 
pieces of that admirable torso. If there be a fault in Sir George 


Trevelyan’s Early Life of Charles James Foz, it is a tendency to 
discursiveness ; though, here again, it were ungrateful to wish 
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anything away from what is one of the most delightful biographical 
studies in our language. 

It is, however, in relation to the family of the subject of a 
biography that the rules of relevance are most often and most 
flagrantly disregarded. For my part I generally find the con- 
ventional first chapter on Ancestry as tiresome as—dare I say it ?— 
the introduction to a Waverley novel. I am aware that there is 
a school which claims that biography should adjust itself to the 
newest scientific lights or theories, and trace the hero’s descent 
in such a way as to serve the need of students of heredity and 
genetics. Sir Sidney Lee has, however, dealt with this claim 
so admirably in his Leslie Stephen Lecture on Biography, that I shall 
pass it over lightly. Except in special cases such researches into 
hereditary influences, even in the first degree, are often a snare 
to the biographer. Plutarch set the fashion, and after telling 
us,in the introduction to the Life of Alexander, aforesaid, that he 
is concerned only with what throws light upon a person’s real 
character proceeds forthwith to relate Alexander’s descent from 
Hercules and to give us particulars of his father and mother on the 
eve of their marriage. I leave them aside in the decent obscurity of 
aforeigntongue. The greatest expert in genetics would derive no 
light from them. The dreams and omens of ancient biographers 
reappear in the pages of the moderns as ancestral incidents 
or circumstances invested with far-fetched significance. Mr. 
Chesterton makes some excellent remarks in this connection at the 
beginning of his Life of Browning. There is a theory that the 
poet was descended from feudal barons ; another, that he was of 
Jewish blood ; a third, that there was in him a strain of the negro. 
We are shown how easily each of these three hypothetical descents 
can be made from the poet’s writings to appear significant ; 
“but,” asks Mr. Chesterton, “‘is there in the world a biographer 
who could lay his hand upon his heart and say that he would not 
have seen as much significance in any three other nationalities ? ” 
And he proceeds in a passage of excellent chaff to show how 
significant it might have been if Browning’s ancestors had been 
Frenchmen, his grandfather a Swede, or his great-aunt a Red 
Indian. Mr. Chesterton here hits on the head what is a very 
common ‘sin and snare of biographers.” They “tend to see 
significance in everything ; characteristic carelessness if their hero 
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drops his pipe, and characteristic carefulness if he picks it up 
again.” When such characteristics are traced back to ancestors 
in the third and fourth degree, the thing becomes as tiresome as 
ridiculous. Until at least the laws of heredity are better deter- 
mined, I suggest that biographers would be well advised to draw 
the line before they reach great-grandfathers. For the bio- 
graphical relevance of grandfathers there does seem to be a 
case ; the classic instance is that of Governor Pitt whose fiery 
blood descended, in Lord Rosebery’s phrase, “like burning 
lava’ to his grandson, the Earl of Chatham. As for a man’s 
brothers, sisters, aunts, uncles and cousins, many biographies are 
full of them most superfluously. 

Another danger of biographical irrelevance lurks in A Life 
and Letters. ‘‘ It is too much the habit of modern biographers,” 
says Ruskin, “ to confuse epistolary talk with vital facts.” The 
letters which a man writes, as also those which he receives, may 
indeed be relevant and vital biographical fact. They may or 
they may not. In the case of the letters written by him, it 
depends much upon his powers of expression and habits of self- 
revelation. In the case of letters received by him, it depends 
entirely upon whether they do or do not throw light on his own 
actions and character. These rules of the art of biography are 
more obvious than observed. Many biographies are packed with 
letters which have no closer relation to the subject of the book 
than that he was the recipient of them. Here is an extract from 
a modern biography: ‘“ The following interesting letter from 
Chichester Fortescue deserves to be included in these pages, if 
only for the remarkable prophecy of a Home Rule party in the 
House of Commons which it contains.” Qui s’excuse, s’accuse. 
In a Life of Chichester Fortescue his prophecy in 1866 might be 
relevant, but the biographer was writing the Life of an altogether 
different person, in relation to whom the letter has no relevance 
whatever. Of course a biographer’s temptation in this matter 
is great. He finds interesting things in the papers before him, 
and rather than pass them over, he flings relevance aside and 
brings them in. It is a temptation which requires some strength 
of artistic conscience to resist ; but the resistance may find its 
reward. The man who writes a biography full of irrelevant good 
things will have them picked out by others who will fit them into 
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their proper places. He does but open a quarry. He who 
writes with strict respect for the conditions of his art may carve 
a statue. 

Sometimes there are accidents in the making of biographies 
whereby letters which would have been more relevant in one 
place are given where they are less relevant in another. There is 
a curious instance in the case of two important biographies which 
recently appeared almost simultaneously of men who for part of 
their lives were in close official relations—Lord Clarendon and 
Lord Lyons. One of the most memorable events in the diplomatic 
career of Lord Clarendon was his proposal for general disarma- 
ment in 1870—a proposal which anticipated certain suggestions 
of our own day, and which at the time was promptly followed 
by the outbreak of the Franco-German War. Absit omen! In 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Life of Lord Clarendon the affair receives 
bare mention in a few lines. In Lord Newton’s Life of Lord Lyons 
it is the subject of a most interesting chapter, and many documents 
relating to it are published. Yet the initiative was Lord Claren- 
don’s. He was, indeed, prompted in the first instance by the 
French Government ; but he made the proposal his own, and 
pushed it con amore. Lord Lyons, on the other hand, was in this 
matter nothing but a rather unwilling and wholly sceptical inter- 
mediary. It cannot be said that the letters are irrelevant to the 
Life of Lord Lyons, but they would have been far more relevant 
in the Life of Lord Clarendon. One is tempted to wish that some 
biographical clearing-house or exchange could be established 
whereby the proper material might find its way to the proper 
place. 

Next to relevance, in the canons of the biographer’s art, come 
selection and arrangement. Anything that is irrelevant should be 
excluded, but not everything that is relevant can be included. 
Selection must depend primarily of course upon the determined 
scale ; but even in a full-length, two-volume biography, whole- 
sale rejection is necessary. It is, however, quite as easy to err 
by leaving out as by putting in. The portrait may be rendered 
incomplete, and even false, by undue reticence, as well as by 
inconsiderate babbling. Biographical “ indiscretion” is a term 
commonly applied only to the latter error, but the former some- 
times merits it no less, There was a striking instance in the 
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biographical treatment of a modern man of letters. The autho- 
rised account of his life took the form of a selection of his private 
letters. Singularly frank in some directions, the selection was so 
severely reticent in others that the editor took a subsequent 
occasion to correct the entirely misleading impression—obscuring 
some of the hero’s “ most characteristic traits” —which the 
original volumes had necessarily created. I think that the 
editor’s second thoughts were well advised; but who can be 
sure that the correction will catch up the misleading picture ? 
Every one is familiar with such phrases in a biography as “ Of his 
domestic relations this is not the place to speak,” or ‘‘ There are 
some aspects of his life and character too sacred to be here put 
down.” Such remarks show a misconception of what biography 
is, and are a confession of failure. To tell “ sacred ”’ things aright 
requires the nicest tact, but to leave them altogether untold is 
to strip the biography of the things best worth telling. It is to 
turn the key on the heart of the subject. 

Arrangement is a difficulty no less great than selection. By 
the laws of human life, a biographer has, it is true, a beginning 
and an end to his work prescribed to him ; but between the birth 
and the death of his subject, how great is the call upon his art 
for proportion, order, convenience, lucidity and all the other 
branches of arrangement! The infinite variety among the lives 
of different men, their differences in number and kind of interests, 
occupations and actions, require a corresponding variety in the 
method best adapted to each particular case. Any practitioner 
of the art must be accounted peculiarly fortunate and successful 
if he is not told, whatever method he has adopted, that he would 
have done better to follow another. In the case of a full and 
varied life, the severely chronological method, consistently applied 
throughout, is almost certainly the worst. It becomes worse 
than ever, in a biography which is mainly composed of letters, if 
these too are given in mere chronological order. The object 
of the biographer is to produce an ordered impression, not the 
effect of a kaleidoscope. To give within the compass of a few 
hundred pages a coherent account of the innumerable facts, 
thoughis, reasons, circumstances, which make up a human 
life calls far more insistently than is always recognised for 
architectonic art. 
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One condition of the biographer’s art remains to be noticed, 
but it is so obvious that very few words about it will suffice. The 
biographer must be honest. He must have general sympathy 
with his subject, for without it he cannot hope to gain the insight 
which will enable him to understand and to interpret. Lewes’s 
Life of Goethe, which Leslie Stephen, than whom there could be 
no higher authority, accounted one of the greatest of English 
biographies, fails, if at all, only because Lewes’s “ general pre- 
possession against German style and dislike of the mystical and 
allegorical may disqualify him for adequate appreciation of some 
aspects of Goethe’s genius.” But a biographer’s sympathy 
should neither be blind nor undiscriminating. I will quote words 
from two modern masters of theart. “ No partiality,no grudge,” 
says Lord Morley, after Cicero. ‘‘ I had no choice,”’ says Sir George 
Trevelyan in the second edition of his famous Life of Macaulay, 
“but to ask myself, with regard to each feature of the portrait, 
not whether it was attractive, but whether it was characteristic.” 
There is danger in each extreme. The great biographies may 
reveal the hero’s faults, but they do so frankly, and the pre- 
dominant note is sympathy. A touch of ambiguity or a scratch 
of over-candid friendship may spoil the effect. Mr. Purcell’s 
Life of Manning is to my thinking one of the best of modern 
biographies, but it just missed the very highest rank by leaving an 
uncomfortable sense of ambiguity in the writer’s standpoint. 
What has set some readers against Froude as the biographer of 
Carlyle—though for my part I rank the Life of Carlyle among the 
masterpieces—is a suspicion that he bore some grudge. Charles 
Eliot Norton, who, however, is hardly an impartial witness, 
found the book “artfully malignant.” The sugar-candied mood 
is as dangerous as the too candid. What spoils Dowden’s Life 
of Shelley is a partiality passing the bounds of common sense. 
Of the excessive partiality of many a biography written by adoring 
relatives, it is needless to speak. 

In discussions about art the dispute is perpetual over the 
relation, in sphere and importance, between subject and treatment. 
In painting let us agree that you may make a fine work of art 
out of a pumpkin or a hide; but in the art of biography there 
is no purse to be made out of a sow’s ear. Half the battle is 
won when the artist has got hold of a good subject. A bad 
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biography can, indeed, be written on a good subject ; but it is 
almost as difficult to make a complete failure with a good subject 
as to make even a passable success with a bad subject. It is not 
always recognised, however, wherein the goodness of a subject 
from the point of view of biography consists. Moral goodness ig 
of course not in itself a sufficient recommendation. There are 
excellent biographies, and autobiographies, of rascals, and there 
are very dull books about saints. Neither is it sufficient alone 
that the subjects should be persons of importance in their day. 
The first qualifications of a good subject are that the life of the 
man or woman should be really memorable, that there should be 
a marked personality behind the actions, that the character 
should be distinctive and interesting. The practice of biography 
differs widely in its choice of subjects from these requirements of 
the art. It isheldthat Cabinet rank, or membership of the Royal 
Academy, or the episcopal bench and so forth, qualifies a man 
ipso facto to become the subject of a biography in two volumes, 
Everybody, I expect, could name a political biography—and if 
a dozen people were asked to do it, a dozen different books would 
very probably be named—from which the resulting impression 
was only a wonder how and why the hero attained his high place. 
Such a result, it may be said, is true to life, for the wonder is 
sometimes expressed of living Cabinet Ministers or of other persons 
officially stamped as great, wise and eminent. But this is an 
inadequate result of a work of art, and is never what the author 
intended. The failure arises sometimes from the simple fact that 
the politician, though eminent in place, was in truth a very 
commonplace person ; and in other cases because the hero’s life 
was too entirely political. Politics in themselves are among the 
most intractable forms of biographical material. The tempta- 
tion to write history and not lives is, then, peculiarly strong ; the 
difficulty of subordinating the background to the figure is great ; 
and, moreover, the outward actions are often not an index of the 
man, the political medium is a distorting mirror. ‘“ Bismarck, 
reading a book of superior calibre, once came upon a portrait of an 
eminent personage whom he had known well. Such a man as is 
described here, he cried, never existed ; and he went on in graphic 
strokes to paint the sitter as he had actually found him. ‘ It is 
not in diplomatic materials, but in their life of every day that 
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you come to know men.’”* One comes to know more of 
Bismarck from Busch’s diary than from any collection of the 
Chancellor’s public acts. The official lives of contemporary 
politicians, though rarely forming first-rate biographical material, 
may nevertheless afford valuable material, or foot-notes, to 
history, and by that standard they may perhaps fairly claim to 
be judged. 

A second element in the goodness of biographical subject is 
the existence of material of self-expression clothed in attractive 
and intelligible language. Such material may exist in the shape 
of diaries, memoranda, letters, or recorded conversations. It is 
sometimes laid down as a general rule that a biographer should not 
interpose between the reader and the subject but should leave the 
subject to reveal himself. There is a large element of truth in 
this rule, but it may be stated far too absolutely. The practice 
of some of the best biographers conforms least to it, and only in 
the rarest cases will strict adherence to it produce a full, true and 
sufficient picture. Persons vary infinitely both in their gifts of 
self-expression and in their candour. Some are morbidly self- 
abasing ; others are careful always to give themselves le beau 
rile; others leave no key under their own hand with which 
to unlock their hearts. There are, as somebody has said, three 
forms of truth about every man ; there is what he seemed to him- 
self, to his friends, and to his enemies. The biographical artist 
has to seek a final impression of “the true truth” by considering 
and condensing all the factors. But the existence of such material 
as was indicated just now is an enormous help. The greatest of 
mankind are sometimes, however, the most lacking in the gift or 
habit of self-expression, and this is one reason why biographies of 
great men are often the least satisfying. There is an awful aloof- 
ness about such men, and the best art of biography cannot bridge 
the gulf : 


Thin, thin, the pleasant human noises grow, 
And faint the city gleams ; 
Rare the lone pastoral huts—marvel not thou ! 
The solemn peaks but to the stars are known, 
But to the stars, and the cold lunar beams ; 
Alone the sun arises, and alone 
Spring the great streams. 


* Lord Morley’s Notes on Politics and Hisiory, p. 52. 
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Dr. Johnson was a great man, but he was clubbable and com- 
municative, and so Boswell had a perfect subject. The elder 
Pitt screened himself from his fellows. His letters on public 
affairs are pompous and involved ; his family letters are for the 
most part stilted. It is difficult to come into close touch with a 
man who writes to his favourite son that “all the Nine will sue 
for your Love ” and that the College is “ not yet evacuated,” he 
supposes, “‘ of its learned garrison.”’ Lord Rosebery wrote some 
interesting pages on this topic in the preface to his fragment on 
Chatham, concluding, in consequence of the lack of suitable bio- 
graphical material, that “the complete life of Chatham is not 
merely difficult to write, but impossible. Itis safe, indeed, to assert 
that it never has been written and never can be written.” He 
did not know that the word impossible is unknown to the learned 
garrison of this College. Mr. Basil Williams in his recent Life of 
Wiliam Pitt, Earl of Chatham has filled what had been a con- 
spicuous and even a discreditable lacuna in English literature. He 
has given us a biography of one of the glories of our race and State, 
which is well proportioned, admirable in style, and sane in judg- 
ment. It would be interesting to know whether Lord Rosebery 
finds reason for withdrawing his obiter dictum. If he does not, it 
will not be from any fault on the part of the author of the new 
Life of Chatham ; it will be from defect, which even he was unable 
to supply, in the material. The account of the statesman’s 
speeches, triumphs, difficulties, schemes and efforts, could hardly 
be bettered ; of the inner springs of his action, of the life of the 
man in undress, there is still something to seek. The great 
Commoner had no taste for self-revelation, and would have brooked 
no Boswell. 

The puissant English Minister of a later age was, from one 
point of view, an ideal subject for a biographer’s art. Mr. Gladstone 
was not only a great man concerned in great actions, but his 
character was of many-sided interest and of fascinating com- 
plexity. ‘ Robert Browning, writer of plays,’ might in him 
have found “a subject to your hand.” But from another point 
of view, the subject was less ideal. Mr. Gladstone was voluminously 
communicative in letters and in speeches—the speeches reported 
verbatim, not conjecturally pieced together like Chatham’s. He 
was the greatest speaker of the age, but the speeches were oratory, 
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not literature, and much of their fascination disappears with the 
flashing eye, the resonant voice, the eloquent gesture, the eager 
personality of the man. And then as a writer of letters, diaries 
and memoranda Mr. Gladstone did not shine by any habitual con- 
cision or pungency of phrase. The biographer of Disraeli will 
here be at the advantage ; and not less the biographer of Lord 
Salisbury, if I may judge by such few private letters and notes 
as I have seen. Lord Morley’s private material for the Life of 
Gladstone was, I imagine, rather voluminous than easily tractable. 
And this is the reason of a judgment which I once heard passed upon 
the book by a friend. “ Whenever Morley fills the page by direct 
recital or otherwise, the book is uniformly interesting ; when he 
brings Mr. Gladstone on in propria persona, it sometimes tends to 
drag.”” I was too good a Gladstonian and too much absorbed in 
the contents to have noticed this difference when I first read the 
book, but I perceive what my friend meant. Mr. Gladstone as a 
writer was not light of hand, and this was one of many difficulties 
the consideration of which must enhance any craftsman’s admira- 
tion for Lord Morley’s great achievement. 

One of Mr. Gladstone’s contemporaries has more recently been 
the subject of a biography which also is markedly successful. 
John Bright was a great orator, but you cannot make a good 
biography merely out of speeches, even though, as in this case, they 
possess literary form. He was a great man, but his scope was 
somewhat limited. His mind was not very flexible ; his interests 
did not cover a very wide range. Nor, except in his best speeches, 
was his manner of self-expression particularly attractive. I took 
up Mr. Trevelyan’s Life of him with somewhat anxious curiosity. 
In Garibaldi’s romantic adventures, he had the advantage of a 
splendid subject, which he treated with contagious gusto and with 
perfect art. But what would he be able to make of a subject so 
different, and by comparison so humdrum, as John Bright? I 
think that most readers have found that the book holds them 
from the first page to the last. Mr. Trevelyan has overcome the 
difficulties of the subject by due subordination of external circum- 
stances to personality, and by impressing the force of a noble and 
simple character upon every chapter of the Life. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s books suggest another reflection on the 
materials in the art of biography. Unchastened hero-worship is, 
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as we have seen, out of place in biography ; but generous sympathy 
is essential, and in biography, as in the novel or the drama, con- 
trasts and foils are often useful. The hero demands a villain ; 
and the subject for a sympathetic biography may be accounted 
additionally fortunate if the material aptly provides a villain of 
the piece. When Mr. Gladstone is the hero, the villain is ready- 
made to the biographer’s hand in Mr. Disraeli. As soon as Dis- 
raeli’s biographer reaches the point at which those two dominant 
personalities fill the stage with their conflict, the parts will of 
course be reversed. Did not Mr. Gladstone himself say, in a speech 
here in Oxford, which I well remember hearing as an undergraduate, 
that his mission in life had become “ to dog the footsteps of Lord 
Beaconsfield’? In Mr. Trevelyan’s Life of John Bright, where 
the hero is the opponent of the Crimean War and the popular 
tribune on behalf of Reform, the villain is Lord Palmerston, who 
carried through the war and in domestic affairs pursued from the 
Liberal side a Conservative policy. But in the books about 
Garibaldi the same statesman plays, among the subsidiary 
characters, the part of hero to Austrian and other villains. Thus 
in the biographer’s pages ‘‘ one man in his time plays many parts.” 
Thasten to add that Mr. Trevelyan is obviously alive to the humour 
of the situation ; and in the Life of Bright pleads the necessity 
of biographical art for dealing so harshly with the stalwart 
English gentleman who “ snapped his fingers in the face of the 
priests and despots.” 

One of the ironies of the art of biography is that the lives 
which, from some points of view, are best worth writing are those 
which nobody will read and which, therefore, are seldom written. 
The Lives for which a loud demand creates a constant supply are 
of the people who have made open mark in the world ; but they 
are not always those which are inherently most memorable. 
** Lives in which the public are interested,” says Ruskin, roundly, 
“ are scarcely ever worth writing. for the most part compulsorily 
artificial, often affectedly so—on the whole, fortunate beyond 
ordinary rule—and, so far as the men are really greater than others, 
unintelligible to the common reader, the lives of statesmen, 
soldiers, authors, artists, or any one habitually set in the sight 
of many, tell us at last little more than what sort of people they 
dealt with, and of the pens they wrote with ; the personal life is 
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inscrutably broken up—often contemptibly, and the external 
aspect of it merely a husk, at the best. The lives we need to have 
written for us are of the people whom the world has not thought 
of—far less heard of—who are yet doing the most of its work, 
and of whom we may learn how it can best be done.” There is 
some exaggeration in this, though Ruskin saves himself, it will 
have been noted, by saying of the lives in which the public are 
interested that they are, not never, but scarcely ever, worth 
writing. But that there is truth in his statement will be ad- 
mitted, I think, by any one who is fond of biography and who 
recalls how many of his favourite “ Lives ”’ are of little known 
persons. Ruskin’s words come from his Preface to The Story of Ida, 
a very charming and touching biography of a Tuscan peasant- 
girl by an American writer, Miss Francesca Alexander. In an 
able critical article I saw named, the other day, as the best 
biography in the English language the Life of Dr. John Brown 
by Dr. Cairns. I read the book in consequence, and though I 
think that judgment of it capricious, it is certainly a very in- 
teresting and well-written biography. Yet the book is, I imagine, 
little read, and the subject of it is perhaps little remembered 
except as the father of another Dr. John Brown, the author of 
Rab and Marjorie. There have been good critics—Dr. Garnett 
among them—who accounted Carlyle’s Life of Sterling not 
merely a biographical masterpiece, but the author’s most com- 
pletely satisfactory performance. Carlyle may perhaps be given 
the curious distinction of having written both one of the best 
short biographies in the language, and one of the worst, by which 
latter description I have heard a competent authority call his Life 
of Schiller. For the writing of the Life of John Sterling, two men 
of genius and one of high literary ability contended—Mill, Carlyle 
and Archdeacon Hare. Yet Sterling achieved little, and made 
small mark in the world. Mr. Chesterton, from a different 
aspect, touches a point somewhat similar to Ruskin’s, and, 
again, with a note of paradoxical exaggeration. The real gospel 
of Dickens, he says, is “ the inexhaustive opportunity offered by 
the liberty and the variety of man. Compared with this life, all 
public life, all fame, all wisdom, is by its nature cramped and 
cold and small. For on that defined and lighted public stage 
men are of necessity forced to profess one set of accomplishments, 
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to rise to one rigid standard. It is the utterly unknown people 
who can grow in all directions like an exuberant tree. Many of 
us live publicly with featureless public puppets, images of the 
small public abstractions. It is when we pass our own private 
gate, and open our own secret door, that we step into the land of 
the giants.” What Mr. Chesterton says of the sphere of fiction 
and caricature may be paralleled, I think, in that of biography, 
I know of readers who make the Dictionary of National Biography 
their supper book or bed-side book. They would tell us, I expect, 
that its fascination resides not so much in the apt and lucid 
biographies of the more famous men, but rather in those of many 
of the lesser known, men whose lives have never formed the sub- 
ject of biography elsewhere, but who disclose unexpected points 
of vivid oddity or otherwise of marked character ; or of men, 
again, whose capacities found no favouring tide of circumstance. 
What is really memorable, even for influence and effect, is not 
always what has been marked by the world’s coarse thumb. 
“The growing good of the world,” said George Eliot, in closing 
the story of a life of partial failure, ‘‘is partly dependent on un- 
historic acts ; and that things are not so ill with you and me as 
they might have been, is half owing to the number who lived 
faithfully a hidden life and rest in unvisited tombs.” 


EK. T. Coox 


SOME LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 
ABOUT BUGS 


THERE is an old saying: A lion fears no bugs. The word 
bug originally meant a ghost or goblin. In this sense it is 
frequently used by Shakespeare in his plays; and Spenser 
(“ Faerie Queen,” Canto xii) writes of, “‘ Bugs to fearen babes.” 
How the word became transferred to insects appears to be un- 
known. ‘The old meaning survives in “ bugbear ” and “ bogey,” 
but, otherwise, fell into disuse when the word became current as 
an insect’s name. In this entomological sense it will be used 
here : but it is essential to define its meaning even more closely, 
for it is a word that is, more often than not, employed in a loose 
fashion. Among all classes in the United States of America, 
and to a lesser degree among the uneducated in this country, every 
insect, and any small creeping animal that looks like an insect, 
isa bug. Among entomologists the word is often applied to any 
insect which belongs to the order Hemiptera. It is an order 
comprising about 20,000 different species of land and water 
insects. They live by sucking the juices of plants and animals 
and are provided with suitable mouths for the purpose. The true 
bugs form a sub-order called Heteroptera, and in this group 
there is a family, the Cimicida. To this family belongs the 
bed-bug and some twenty other closely allied insects. The 
Cimicide form a small group of half-parasitic hemipterous 
insects widely spread over the surface of the globe. They are of 
extraordinary interest, but have been little studied by naturalists. 
The collections in the museums of Europe are generally poor. 
Yet the reader will observe later on that most of the animals 
which are attacked by these bugs live in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of man. In the following pages the word bug will 
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be confined to these twenty known species which form this small 
family. 

It will be best to begin with the genus Cimex. The human 
bed-bug is one of the most widely distributed and generally 
detested insects in the world. Cimex lectularius has only lately 
been suspected of spreading disease ; but evidence is now being 
collected which may show that relapsing fever, Oriental sore, 
leprosy and other dreadful maladies may be carried from man 
to man by bugs. The insect was well known to the Greeks and 
Romans. Aristotle refers to it as koris and Pliny as cimez. 
Linneus suspected that it was not a native of Europe, and there 
are reasons for believing that the insect reached the ancients, with 
many other accompaniments of civilisation, from the East. 
There is some evidence that bugs did not reach Germany until the 
twelfth century, and that they were not introduced into England 
until somewhere about the year 1500. Thomas Moufet (d. 1604), 
who was physician to the second earl of Pembroke and an acute 
observer of insect life, fixes, with wonderful exactitude, the year 
when bugs reached London as 1503, and mentions two ladies who, 
discovering for the first time the bites on their bodies, were 
terrified by the suspicion that they were plague spots. Other 
persons, with natural desire to introduce the odiuwm theologicum, 
charged the Protestant or Huguenot refugees from France with 
having brought them across the Channel. Though bugs show 
an aptitude for following man on his migrations there are 
still outlying spots in North Europe and South America which 
the common bed-bug has not yet reached. 


They are nocturnal 
insects. 


Like all other hemipterous insects, bugs have highly developed 
mouth-parts for piercing and sucking. Beneath the head is a 
proboscis called the rostrum. It is a stoutish grooved beak which, 
when not in use, can be folded back against the chest, and is 
composed out of those appendages of the mouth which, in other 
insects, are known, technically, as the labium and two labial 
palpi. Within the groove are two pairs of sharp fine stylets 
which work to and fro and are, technically, the bug’s maxille and 
mandibles. All the members of the present family are blood- 
suckers and, having pierced the skin of their host, blood is drawn 
up through the groove into the parasite’s mouth. The insect’s 
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salivary glands are highly developed ; there are three pairs, of 
which the largest are contained in the abdomen ; ducts conduct 
the saliva to the mouth. It is an odourless but strongly alkaline 
and poisonous secretion which flows down the stylets into 
the wound and causes the red blotches and swellings on 
the victim’s skin. It may benefit the blood-sucker by dilating 
the capillaries and so causing a flow of blood to the spot. 
The body of a bug, like that of all other insects, is composed of 
a number of segments jointed together. ‘There is a head, with 
tolerably large compound and faceted eyes at the side, and a 
pair of slender four-jointed antenne in front. The thorax, which 
bears the six slender legs, comes next, and behind the waist 
is a large circular but strangely flattened abdomen which is 
composed of ten segments, one placed behind the other. This 
flattened and compressed body is not uncommon among other 
parasitic insects and serves the bug well; for it is enabled to 
hide in the cracks of walls, floors, furniture and other secure 
retreats. 

Though possessed of rudimentary wings, which look like little 
pads on the back of the adult, this insect cannot fly ; nor do 
its legs, which are slender and all of the same type, enable it to 
jump. But it may possibly be attracted by the smell of man, and 
when other means fail it is said sometimes to climb to the ceiling 
and drop on his bed. In colour, bugs are a ruddy brown and their 
bodies are more or less plentifully provided with hairs or bristles 
arranged in definite system and characteristic of the different 
species. It has lately been pointed out that these bristles of the 
bug family are of four quite distinct types which are associated 
with different parts of the insect’s bodies. First, there is a plain 
simple bristle tapering and pointed. Secondly, there is a bristle 
which also tapers but is abruptly cut off and toothed at the end. 
Thirdly, there is a relatively thick and cylindrical bristle with 
distinct ridges at the side and an obtuse apex shaped like a funnel 
with teeth round the edge. And lastly, there is the fourth type 
which is curved like a scimitar, the convex side being toothed and 
the apex wide and blunt. 

Any account of the form and anatomy of a bug would be very 
imperfect if it did not point out a peculiarity which is especially 
striking among these insects. In the group to which the bed- 
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bug belongs along with about a dozen other species, the body 
of the male insect is strongly unsymmetrical. The eighth 
abdominal segment (of the male only) is distorted on to one side 
and the pair of horny plates (sclerites), which form it, are both 
unequal as regards their right and left halves. This peculiarity, 
which would require minute knowledge of technical terms to 
explain in detail, is connected with the organs of reproduction. 
In the second group, with about half a dozen species, which are 
all parasitic on bats, the eighth segment of the male is very nearly 
symmetrical. 

The female insect lays her eggs three or four times a 
year. They are white with a projecting rim round the edge 
at one end. From ten to fifty may be laid at a time, and 
they are put in crevices. They hatch in a week or more, 
and the young bug, though very small and yellowish in colour, 
is similar in structure to and an almost exact counterpart 
of its parents. It passes through no perceptible metamor- 
phosis and sucks blood as soon as it can. Whether the 
larval bug, if it may so be called, can feed on food other than 
blood appears to be unknown. It moults its skin four or five 
times in the course of its growth, and after the last moult the little 
wing-pads become visible. This is the chief change from larval 
to mature insect. ‘The whole development to maturity takes about 
three months. All observers are agreed that the larve can live 
for weeks without food. The adults are even more tenacious of 
life and they bear hunger and cold with equanimity. It is said 
that they have been found in the bed-hangings of rooms that 
have been unoccupied for six years. After that long fast it is 
not surprising to learn that they were as white as paper and 
terribly thin. 

Nomadic tribes are said to be free from the persecutions of 
bed-bugs. They are insects which love old and solid dwellings, 
furnished with wooden bedsteads, genuine bits of ancient furniture, 
curtains, tapestry, wall-hangings, and other curios which make 
bedrooms dirty or, as the bugs think, comfortable. They migrate 
freely from house to house, in towns, across roofs and along 
gutters. When they are numerous, houses have been rendered 
uninhabitable. Modern houses are sometimes invaded in a 
mysterious fashion and, when they are the houses of the rich, 
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charges of having introduced them are frequently levelled against 
innocent workmen or harmless bats. It is, however, more than 
probable that they were imported in the cracks of some priceless 
piece of antique woodwork, a Jacobean bedstead, a Sheraton 
wardrobe, or Italian cinque-cento chest of drawers. 

Most members of the bug family are provided with scent glands 
which secrete a nauseous smelling liquid. It is a colourless fluid, 
very acid, and contains a volatile oil which floats on water. A 
drop in one’s eye causes violent irritation and tears. The liquid 
is stored in two minute bladders which open by pores between 
the insertion of the second and third pairs of legs. When bugs 
are pinched with tweezers or frightened a small drop exudes 
and the smell intensifies. It is worse when the insects are stimu- 
lated by the increased vitality of summer. The discharge is volun- 
tary and doubtless a protection against many enemies. Yet the 
bed-bug and others of the family are preyed on by larger bugs 
which are closely related and in the nature of cannibals. These 
hunt them down and suck them dry. 

Bugs, although so different in general appearance from lice, 
are related to them. In structure, habits and affinities they 
are quite distinct from fleas. They both have thirst for man’s 
blood, but nothing else in common. The flea is a bold, clean, 
active, dashing cavalier. The bug is a crawling, nocturnal, foul- 
smelling assassin. The flea has a laterally compressed body, 
simple eyes, no trace of wings, and passes through complete 
metamorphosis in the course of its life. In all these respects the 
bug may be contrasted. 

A parasite, so closely resembling our human bed-bug as to be 
almost indistinguishable, has been found on bats in England. 
Some entomologists maintain that the same species is parasitic on 
bats and on mankind ; others would distinguish the bat’s parasite 
under the name of C. vespertilionis. For the moment the question 
must remain unsettled. The human bug has been found infesting 
the nests and houses of domestic fowls and pigeons. Once it has 
been taken from a dormouse, but this must be regarded as a 
chance occurrence. 

The species of bug which has been dealt with so far is an 
insect of world-wide distribution and essentially a follower and 
parasite of humanity. In the tropics mankind is also exposed 
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to the bites of another species named C. hemiptera. This tropical 
bug is common in dwellings and also turns its attention to domestic 
fowls. In India it has been found on one of the swallow tribe. 
On rare occasions it has been discovered among the parasites of 
tropical bats. 

Pigeons have bugs peculiar to themselves, which are sometimes 
found in vast numbers in pigeon-lofts. C. columbarius is a small 
insect and appears to be confined to the Western side of the old 
world. It has, so far, only been found in France, Holland and 
England. It is exceedingly abundant in some parts of France 
and so voracious that young pigeons are sometimes attacked 
and left dead from loss of blood. The pigeon-bug of the Eastern 
side of the old world (C. perister@) is another insect. But like 
the Western form it is closely allied to the bed-bug and chiefly 
distinguishable by the size of its eyes, the shape of the antenne 
and the length of its hairs. It has, so far, only been found at 
Simla, where it seems to be common in pigeon-houses. It may, 
later perhaps, be found extending all through India into Central 
Asia. Eighty specimens were sent home by Mr. Dodsworth in 
1911, and they are of a brownish orange colour which, if not due 
to accident or youth, is very characteristic. Both these parasites 
have up to the present day only been found in the company 
of domestic pigeons ; and it would be a matter of great interest 
to ascertain whether the nests of the rock-dove, from which it is 
believed that all domestic varieties are descended, harbour similar 
or different forms of these insects. Domestic pigeons often share 
their lofts with bats and may well have derived their bugs from 
these fellow lodgers. 

Yet there are species of Cimex which are essentially parasites 
of bats. The European bat-bug (C. pipistrell’) was discovered and 
described in 1839 by Jenyns, an English entomologist. It was 
on the small common bat or Pipistrelle that he found it. Later 
collectors have also obtained specimens on the Noctule and 
Serotine bats. It has been recorded from bats in England, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland and Russia and appears to be 
a Western palearctic form. In museum collections it is a rarity, 
not perhaps because it is actually so scarce but because the para- 
sites of bats are difficult to obtain. The American bat-bug 
(C. pilosellus) is again distinguishable and is generally distributed 
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through Canada and the United States. As its name implies 
it is an unusually hairy bug. 

Three great rarities remain to be mentioned before the 
list of known species, which belong to the genus Cimez, is 
completed. C. fada is only known from one broken specimen 
in the Stockholm Museum. In the museum at Budapesth 
there is a unique specimen (C. dissimilis) which was caught 
on the wall of a house in Hungary. It presumably came 
from the bats which lived in the roof and, since it is so 
unfamiliar, it probably does not attack mankind. The third 
rarity (C. improvisus) about whose mode of life nothing has 
been ascertained up to the present, is known from two speci- 
mens in the collections at Vienna and Budapesth respectively. 
It is a small insect, perhaps the parasite of some small mammal 
or bird, for both specimens were swept up from the grass in the 
nets of beetle-collectors. 

Most persons are perhaps aware that the nests of house- 
martins are infested with bugs, but the minute investigation of 
their habits has not been easy. Those whose houses are favoured 
by the presence of swallows and martins are generally reluctant to 
have the birds molested, and there is an almost universal super- 
stition against destroying their nests. In Europe and in North 
Africa the parasite of the martin (named Cciacus hirundinis) is 
plentiful ; as many as 200 of these insects have been taken from a 
single nest. Cases are on record where fully fledged young birds 
have been found so completely robbed of their blood as to be too 
weak to move. The same bug has occasionally been found on 
sparrows which have the well-known objectionable habit of 
usurping the old nests of house-martins and holding them against 
the rightful owners. This bug has once, on the Continent, been 
found in the nest of the Little Owl. As it is well established 
that many raptorial animals take on to themselves the parasites 
of their prey, one may suppose that the owl had been feeding her 
brood on swallows. It has also, occasionally, been taken from the 
nests of sand-martins, and, as these members of the swallow tribe 
breed in deep burrows far from houses, it is difficult to conjecture 
how the bug got there. It may have been transferred to the 
sand-martins at the season of migration when the swallow tribes 
flock together. The same insect is abundant in the nests of the 
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swifts which breed in the tower of Strassburg Cathedral. It 
has, on a few occasions, been found clinging to birds which were 
killed on migration. The majority, however, remain behind in 
the deserted martin’s nests where they may be found in late 
September in all stages of development. arly in April they are 
still there but thin, hungry, and expectant. Months of cold and 
famine have been endured with surprising fortitude: but the 
return of their warm-hearted feathered hosts must be very 
welcome. The reader may wonder why insect-eating birds should 
tolerate these pests, which must trouble them horribly. Perhaps 
the nauseous scent glands act asa protection. This insect is a bird- 
parasite of the Old World only. Another species (Z. vicarius) 
is found in the nests of swallows or martins in North America. 
Under the bark of trees in Chili a peculiar bug (Bertilia 
valdiviana) has been found. Very little is known of its habits 
though it was described as long ago as 1865. 

We pass now to a very peculiar and interesting group or sub- 
family of bugs which are found on bats in tropical countries. 
Several of them have only quite recently been discovered. One 
of the strangest points about certain members of the group is the 
structure of their legs. As every one knows, the legs of an insect 
consist of a number of jointed segments. The horny outside 
which forms an external skeleton contains the muscles which move 
the legs. In a typical insect the segments which compose the leg 
(excluding the small tarsal joints in the foot) are four in number, 
The last of these, nearest the foot, which is named the tibia, is 
usually comparatively long and slender. It may be roughly 
compared to our shin-bone. Now in some of these tropical 
bat-bugs there is a pseudo-joint in the tibia, the effect of which is 
to give more flexibility to the leg without introducing an extra 
articulation. In these insects we find a type of bug most highly 
specialised for a parasitic life, and they are as a rule taken from 
the bodies of the bats. In the genus Cacodmus there is no pseudo- 
joint in any ofthe tibie. In the genus Aphrania there is a pseudo- 
joint in the tibiz of the hind legs and traces of one beginning in the 
tibiee of the middle pair of legs. Lastly,in the genus Lozxaspis we 
find the last stage of development with pseudo-joints in all three 
pairs of legs. These half-articulations are unknown among insects 
with the exceptions of two groups (Polyctenide and*Nycteribida), 
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and both of these are composed of the parasites of bats. The 
former are hemipterous insects remotely related to bugs. The 
latter are wingless flies belonging to a totally different order 
of insects. They cling with spider-like legs to the bat’s fur. 
The pseudo-jointed leg is therefore an instance of an adaptation 
separately evolved in three separate groups of insects which lead 
similar lives. 

One of these rare bat-bugs (Cacodmus villosus) is found in Natal, 
the Transvaal and Nyassaland. A second (C. ignotus), also probably 
African, closely allied to it but densely covered with rather long 
hairs, is an enormous insect twelve millimetres long. The only known 
specimen was found on a bat preserved in a jar of spirits in the 
Natural History Museum. A third (C. indicus) is found on Indian 
bats. From Basutoland another insect (Aphrania barys), about 
which little is known, has been brought back. In the Sudan and 
Uganda bats are infested with a dark brown bug (Lozaspis 
mirandus) of which the first examples were taken in 1911, from a 
house near Mombasa, by Mr. Jackson, Governor of Uganda. 
From the bat caves of Java comes another bug (L. seminitens). 
Lastly to complete the catalogue of known species there is an 
American bug (Ha@matosiphon inodora) which occupies an isolated 
place in a sub-family and genus by itself. It has a very long 
rostrum, enters human dwellings, but for the most part is a 
parasite of fowls. Its range extends from the Southern United 
States to Mexico and the Central American republics. Since 
the domestic fowl is a bird that was introduced into the New 
World it cannot be the original host, and there is great like- 
lihood that the imported domestic fowls received their parasite 
from the native bats. 

This brings us to the consideration of two problems. First, 
since all parasites are clearly descended from non-parasitic 
ancestors, how did bugs develop their parasitic habits ? 
Secondly, what animals were their first hosts? As to the first, 
one can almost see allied insects in a state of transition. They are 
normally feeders on vegetable juices but only need the opportunity 
to become suckers of animal blood. In an allied family there is 
a field-bug (Lyctocoris campestris) which is often found under the 
stacks in the cornfields of the Continent. With the straw it gets 
carried accidentally into barns and stables. Here, amid changed 
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surroundings, it bites and sucks the blood of horses and cows, 
It has penetrated into the dwellings of man. Where straw 
is used as thatch it has been found in the nests of the swallow 
family. So we trace all the steps by which opportunity makes 
parasites. As to the second question the reader cannot have 
failed to notice the obvious connection that exists between the 
Cimicide and bats. Out of the twenty species in the family 
twelve are essentially bat-parasites. Bats are their true hosts, 
and of the remaining eight, several more have occasionally been 
found on bats. In many parts of the world bats are found in 
neglected attics and under the roofs of human dwellings, 
Here they are brought into proximity, not only with mankind, 
but with pigeons in pigeon-lofts and swallows which nest 
under the eaves. The inference is almost irresistible that all the 
members of this noteworthy family of insects were originally 
parasites of bats. 
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W asuincton, March 9, 1914. 

THE Marconi disclosures and the cynical indifference to public 
opinion by the elevation of Sir Rufus Isaacs have not increased 
British prestige in the eyes of Americans, or made Americans 
believe that British political methods are much purer than their 
own, or that there is much difference between Tammany selling 
contracts for public works and the Liberal Party selling honours 
to fatten the campaign fund. Mr. Lloyd George and his Radical 
supporters, the New York Times says: 

Never tire of railing at the Peers as an expensive, uscless, hindering, and rather 
corrupting element in British politics. Mr. George particularly derides the aris- 
tocracy not only as backward and stupid, but as selfish, unscrupulous, living off the 
earnings of others, enjoying privileges for which they make no return, and callously 
inflicting cruel hardship on the innocent and long-suffering masses. 

The hypocrisy of the whole affair is nauseating to Americans, 
who knowing that they are sinners politically have not pretended 
to be saints, and who are disgusted to find that the Puritan 
professions of Liberal austere morality were simply used to 
cloak things that no American politician ever dared to do. 


On May 27,1911, Porfirio Diaz, after having been President 
of Mexico for more than thirty years, was forced to resign and 
leave the country,and Francisco Madero was declared his successor. 
In February last year a revolution broke out in the City of Mexico 
led by Felix Diaz, a nephew of the old President, and after ten 
days’ stubborn fighting in the streets of the capital Madero was 
deposed, General Victoriano Huerta was proclaimed military 
dictator, Madero was arrested and held a prisoner and a few 
days later assassinated ; but whether on the order of Huerta or 
with his connivance will probably never be known. Since that 
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day in May nearly three years ago when Porfirio Diaz—the only 
man who had been able to keep Mexico in order and ensure the 
safety of the lives of foreigners and the protection of their property 
—was deposed and banished, Mexico has brewed and drank hell’s 
broth. The country has been torn by anarchy, the Northern 
states have long ceased to recognise Huerta’s authority, men 
have been murdered and women violated, an enormous amount 
of property has been destroyed, bandits rob and burn and slay, 
both sides live on the country, foreigner as well as native is in 
despair. It is said that more than a hundred Americans have 
been murdered in the last three years, but it was not until a 
Scotchman, W.S. Benton, who owned a large ranch in the state of 
Chihuahua was killed, that American indignation threatened 
reprisals. 

Benton was killed about the eighteenth of February, although 
the exact date is uncertain. When Francisco Villa, the Com- 
mander of the Rebel army of the North, took Juarez, depreda- 
tions were committed on Benton’s ranch, and he went to Villa 
to remonstrate. His friends sought to dissuade him, for they 
knew the kind of man Villa was and his hatred for all foreigners; 
but Benton was a man of courage, and bad as he knew Villa to be he 
evidently did not believe that he would commit deliberate murder. 

From the time that Benton entered Villa’s headquarters in 
Juarez nothing has been seen of him. When he did not return, his 
wife and friends became alarmed and set on foot enquiries, only 
to be told by Villa that he did not know what had become of 
Benton. Then as the demands grew more pressing Villa admitted 
he had placed Benton in confinement, and a little later he announced 
that Benton had been tried by court-martial and shot. There 
is no British Consul in Juarez, but the American Consuls are 
charged with the protection of foreigners in view of the tacit 
agreement of the Powers to give the United States a free hand 
in Mexico. Benton had been given no opportunity to communicate 
with his wife, his friends, or the Consul, or to seek legal or other 
advice. A demand made on Villa for Benton’s body by the 
American Consul, acting under instructions from the State 
Department at the request of the British Ambassador, was 
refused. A later demand to Villa to permit the exhumation of 
Benton’s body so that the cause of death might be definitely 
determined was also refused. 
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The only persons who can positively testify as to the way 
in which Benton came to his death are Villa and the men under his 
control, who preserve their own confidence, but there is evidence 
enough to convince the unprejudiced that Benton was murdered ; 
that there was neither legal nor military justification for his death ; 
and everything points to Villa being the murderer, who shot him, 
probably fatally, and then the dying man was riddled with bullets 
from rifles in the hands of Villa’s soldiers. When it became 
no longer possible to conceal the fact of Benton’s death, Villa 
first declared that Benton had gained access to him by a ruse, 
that he violently assailed him and drew a revolver, evidently 
intending to kill him, but Villa disarmed him and knocked him 
down. Benton was tried by court-martial, found guilty and 
duly executed. To fortify his case Villa later declared that 
Benton was a well-known Huertista sympathiser and had given 
encouragement to the Federal cause, and he had murdered 
Mexican peons. 

Benton had lived many years in Mexico ranching and every one 
is agreed that he was a shrewd, hard-headed, practical man, and 
not a fool. Now only a fool or a guileless man ignorant of the 
Mexican character and the unrestrained, passionate brute that 
Villa is would have drawn a revolver on him. That was an 
invitation to suicide, for even if Benton had gone there with the 
deliberate intention to kill Villa, and had succeeded, the odds 
were a thousand to one he could not hope to escape alive, and 
a Scotchman of Benton’s temperament does not kill his enemy 
at the price of his own life. But Benton was no tenderfoot. 
He had been a rancher in Mexico for twenty-five years, he knew 
Villa for what he is, he knew that all his life he had been a bandit 
and had killed without mercy, and Benton was well versed in the 
etiquette of the frontier. That etiquette is that when a man 
goes armed—‘ totes a gun” in the vernacular of the West— 
it is presumptive evidence that “he is looking for trouble” and 
his adversary may shoot him rather than risk being shot; but a 
man who is unarmed shows his pacific intentions. When Benton 
was warned not to go to Villa he said he would not carry a revolver, 
and the evidence in possession of the British authorities leads 
them to believe that he went into the presence of Villa without 
weapon of any kind. That being the case it is maniiest Benton 
could not have threatened Villa, nor was his life in danger. Villa 
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has admitted that when Benton threatened him he drew his 
revolver and pressed it against his victim’s stomach; he does not 
admit that he pulled the trigger, but one may take it for granted 
that followed. Villa is not the man who knows pity, or to 
whom the sight of the dying is rare. 


The murder of Benton—for it is the general belief that Benton 
was murdered and not killed as an incident of war—has done 
more than anything else to convince the American public of the 
unfitness of the revolutionists to assume charge of the Govern. 
ment of Mexico and of the impossibility of peace being restored 
to the country unless the United States intervenes and takes 
control. Urged by the British Government, the Washington 
Government acted with commendable promptness in trying 
to ascertain the facts in connection with Benton’s death, and 
instructions were sent to the American consular representatives 
to make an investigation. Their opportunity to get at the truth 
was necessarily limited, the best they could do was to interrogate 
Villa, and their reports show how little faith is to be placed in 
any statement he makes. A demand on Villa to surrender 
Benton’s body was refused. A request that the body be exhumed 
so that it might be examined by a British-American medical and 
legal commission was at first granted and then denied. At the time 
I write no one knows where the body is, whether it is buried at 
Juarez, which was the first statement made by Villa, or taken 
to Chihuahua and there buried, which he later asserted ; whether 
it was buried or burned so as to conceal the manner of death. 

Villa having on his own account defied the United States the 
indignity is made more offensive by the action of General Carranza, 
nominally his superior and the “First Chief” of the Constitu- 
tionalist Army. As Benton was a British subject, Carranza has 
coolly told the American Consul, the United States can have no 
interest in his death, and if the British Government is anxious 
to ascertain how he came to his end it must ask in person through 
its own official agent and not invoke the good offices of the United 
States. There has been nothing so insolent since the days of the 
Barbary corsairs, when the great States of Europe thought it not 
beneath their dignity to secure their commerce by the payment 
of bribes, and then, forced to assert their dignity, drove the pirates 
offthesea. But Carranza feels he need fear nothing and he has no 
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strongholds that can be bombarded by British fleets. The British 
Government having announced that it had no intention of sending 
an army into Mexico to demand reparation, and President Wilson 
having repeatedly made it known that he would not intervene 
by force of arms in the affairs of Mexico, Carranza can afford 
to laugh at representations and defy both Governments. 

Carranza ought to show more consideration for the feelings of 
the United States. The rebels have been pampered and coddled 
by the Washington Government. To enable them to carry on 
their war of pillage and plunder the embargo on arms ordered 
by President Taft has been raised by Mr. Wilson and the rebels 
are now able to purchase arms and ammunition in this country. 
They show how much they appreciate this support by murdering 
Americans and treating with contempt the American Govern- 
ment. ‘They have made it clear that nothing is to be gained from 
rebel success. 

Mr. Wilson hoped that the success of the rebels in the North 
would overthrow the Huerta régime and make it unnecessary for 
the United States to intervene. It is not certain that the rebels 
can drive out Huerta, but supposing they should, to what extent 
would Mexico be better off ? Villa has displayed some vigour in 
the field, although he has done nothing thus far to prove that he 
has any real military ability, but apart from any capacity he may 
possess as a military commander he is impossible as President. 
He is illiterate, undisciplined, violent. All his life he has been 
a bandit, and he is now doing on a larger scale what in the old 
days he did when he commanded a roving band and plundered 
and murdered for profit and to gratify his love of cruelty. Carranza 
is a higher type, an educated man, but from all that can be learned 
he is weak and timorous; slow in action, and like many weak 
men a stickler for dignity who tries to create the impression of 
strength by insisting on trifles. While Villa has been fighting 
he has dawdled and done nothing, although as the “‘ First Chief ” 
of the Constitutionalist Army his place was in the field directing 
military operations. It is generally believed that he has purposely 
kept away from Villa, fearing that his nominal subordinate 
would refuse to obey his commands and that in case of a clash 
the army, such as it is, would more quickly throw in its fortunes 
with the fighting Villa than the nominal “‘ Commander” who has 
done nothing to arouse the enthusiasm of his followers. 
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Both Carranza and Villa may be patriots, but it is doubtful 
if either is patriotic enough to yield to the other. As “ First 
Chief” of the Constitutionalist Army and head of the revolutionary 
movement Carranza is in line for the Presidency when Huerta 
has abdicated or fled, but if Villa does not oppose him every one 
will be surprised. Villa, according to agents of the rebels in 
Washington, 1s to be content with the appointment of Chief of 
Rurales—the mounted police corresponding somewhat to the 
Trish Constabulary and the North-west Mounted Police of Canada 
—when the day of triumph comes, but Villa is no more likely to 
be satisfied with a place so unimportant than Carranza would be 
fool enough to put a man so ambitious and so little to be relied 
upon where he could exercise such great power. Compared to the 
Presidency that of Chief of Rurales is a minor post, but it givey 
him command of a fine body of fighting men who are dangerous 
to the peace of the President unless he can be absolutely certain 
of the loyalty of their commander. Carranza and Villa are the 
most conspicuous figures among the rebels, but they are not the 
only men who are ambitious or who think they are entitled to claim 
the highest rewards. In the opinion of men with knowledge 
of Mexico and its people the elimination of Huerta will bring about 
conditions as bad if not worse than they are to-day, and instead 
of the country being free of revolution the rival factions will 
be engaged in a more sanguinary struggle for possession of the 
Government. President Wilson has managed to stave off inter- 
vention fora year. How long, every one asks, before he will be 
compelled to act ? 

War with Mexico, as readers of this Review have before been 
told, is not popular, but neither is Mr. Wilson’s pelicy. Most people 
think that he made a mistake in not recognising Huerta, and had 
he done so it would have been possible for Huerta to crush the 
revolution, as he would have raised money in Europe and the 
United States, while the rebels would have received no financial 
assistance. It is doubtful whether the recognition of Huerta 
would have made much difference, as Carranza and Villa were 
determined to revolt, but if it is admitted that Mr. Wilson 
blundered it is idle to talk about it now. The mischief has been 
done and nothing can repair it. If the interests of the world 
require that there shall be peace in Mexico, the only hope is from 
without and not from within. The United States, either on 
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its own account or as the world’s mandatory, must do the 
work. 


In recommending to Congress the repeal of the section of the 
Panama Canal Act exempting American coastwise vessels using 
the canal from the payment of tolls, contrary to the explicit 
wording of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty that the canal shall be 
open to the vessels of all nations on “‘ terms of entire equality,” 
President Wilson has shown his courage, statesmanship and 
shrewd political leadership. The line of least friction, so far as 
his own party is concerned, was for the President to do nothing 
and to allow the controversy to wear itself out through the 
channels of diplomacy. Free tolls was Democratic doctrine as it 
was part of the platform on which Mr. Wilson was nominated. 
That particular plank, according to a great many people, was 
smuggled into the platform by a few men with selfish interests 
to serve, but the men particularly involved deny this, and say 
no attempt was made at concealment and it was the fault of the 
delegates who adopted the platform if they did not read it before 
they voted. The contention is of little moment, the fact that 
free tolls was made a part of the platform would be ample warrant 
for the President to hold himself bound by the party’s declaration 
of principles, especially as many Democrats favour a ship subsidy 
but do not dare openly to vote for it. 

Mr. Wilson brushes all technicalities aside. He no more 
considers the platform than he does the twisted interpretation that 
astute lawyers can give to the meaning of the treaty. In a letter 
to Mr. William L. Marbury, of Baltimore, the President wrote : 

With regard to the question of Canal tolls, my opinion is very clear. The exemption 
constitutes a very mistaken policy from every point of view. 

It is economically unjust ; as a matter of fact, it benefits for the present, at any 
rate, only a monopoly ; and it seems to me in clear violation of the terms of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty. There is, of course, much honest difference of opinion as to the 
last point, as there is, no doubt, as to the others; but it is at least debatable, and 
if the promises we make in such matters are debatable, I, for one, do not care to debate 
them. I think the country would prefer to let no question arise as to its whole-hearted 
purpose to redeem its promises in the light of any reasonable construction of them 
rather than debate a point of honour. 

it required courage on the part of the President to take this 
stand as on August 1912, when he wasa candidate for the Presi- 


dency he made a speech in the course of which he approved the 
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plank in the Democratic platform exempting coastwise ships from 
tolls. Only a man of courage would risk the chance of being 
accused of inconsistency or wabbling. 

Mr. Wilson showed a broad grasp of international affairs in 
urging Congress to repeal the obnoxious law. A few years ago 
all the world seemed anxious to court the favour of the United 
States and nations were competing with each other to win Ameri- 
can friendship. Now the position is reversed—the friends of the 
United States are few, and it finds itself in danger of isolation at a 
critical time in its history unless it changes its manners and methods, 
Mr. Wilson is seeking to alter a situation that was only partly of his 
making. Strained relations with Japan began when Mr. Roosevelt 
was President, and although the Japanese Government and the 
Japanese people welcomed the American battleship fleet on its globe- 
encircling voyage, Japanese statesmen and the Japanese people 
were too intelligent not to appreciate the full significance of the 
remark of the Commander-in-Chief on the eve of leaving America, 
that the fleet was ready “‘ for a fight or a frolic.’ Mr. Roosevelt 
left many legacies to Mr. Taft, and Japan was not the least 
important. Mr. Taft, with equal generosity, passed it on to Mr. 
Wilson and made it still more burdensome. Mr. Knox as Secretary 
of State had conceived the brilliant coup of neutralising the 
Manchurian railways, which made Russia and Japan take alarm 
and drove them to reach an understanding. As the United States 
fears Japan more than it does any other Power,sound American 
policy would have kept the two great Asiatic Powers apart instead 
of bringing them together, but the mischief was done before it 
was realised, and it was then too late to undo it. Then in the 
closing days of his Administration Mr. Taft felt himself compelled 
to end treaty relations with Russia, which did not tend to remove 
the irritation felt in Russia against the United States, and he 
approved the Panama Canal Act with its discrimination in viola- 
tion of the treaty. 


This was the state of affairs when Mr. Wilson came to the 
White House a year ago; Japan resentful, complaining that 
its treaty had been violated and its pride wounded; Russia 
suspicious and angry at the slight put upon it; England irritated 
because the canal treaty had been so lightly brushed aside; the 
other great maritime nations sympathetically supporting England 
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because of their own interest in “equality of treatment” and 
their natural objection to treaties being regarded as binding on 
them but voidableif the United States found them inconvenient. 
Mr. Wilson’s Mexican policy increased the general irritation, 
as without exception the nations having the largest interests in 
Mexico were in favour of the recognition of Huerta. Still further 
to create feeling against the United States was the action of 
Congress incorporating in the Tariff Bill a discriminatory duty 
on goods imported in foreign bottoms, which was alleged to 
be another infraction of treaty rights; power to examine the 
books of importers and other things to cause friction. 

Although Mr. Wilson has from the beginning discouraged 
all suggestion of American intervention in Mexico in the endeavour 
to calm popular excitement, he has been compelled to recognise 
that despite his strong objection to the use of force circumstances 
might make it impossible for him to escape war, and to go into 
Mexico with the sympathies of the world against his country 
might cause embarrassment. With the possible exception of 
Japan, there was no fear that any of the Powers would raise an 
issue that it would be inconvenient for the United States to meet at 
the time when its resources were taxed to put down revolution 
in Mexico. 

American dread for Japan is somewhat incomprehensible to 
foreigners. That Americans have no great love for the Japanese 
and that the Japanese cordially reciprocate this feeling may 
be taken for a fact, but that Japan should be constantly watching 
for an opportunity to attack the United States seems imaginative 
rather than real. But whether or not there is anything on 
which to base it, the fear exists and the belief is prevalent. Dis- 
parity in resources, population and navies appears to have been 
lost sight of, the enormous difficulties of Japan making an offen- 
sive war and sending her troops and supplies across the Pacific 
are not, a layman would think, given proper consideration ; but 
as those are purely military questions what an unprofessional 
person may think is worthless. Americans have been so often 
told by their highest military authorities that they have no Army 
and no adequate system of coast defences that perhaps they 
are justified in believing that it would be not such a difficult 
matter for Japan to land troops on the American mainland and 
hold it against the American army. 
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That Japan could easily take the Philippines every one agrees, 
and with slightly more trouble she could capture the Hawaiian 
Islands. That would give her an advanced base 1200 miles from 
the west coast of America. Japan’s next move, according to 
the strategists, would be to seize Alaska, where she would find 
all the food-supplies needed, and raid the coast. What the 
American navy would be doing while this was going on and 
Japan was moving her troops first to the Philippines and then 
to Hawaii, and later to Alaska, the strategists do not tell us, but 
they evidently think that the Japanese navy, inferior to that 
of the United States on paper, but having the advantage of actual 
battle experience under modern conditions, has nothing to fear 
from the American navy. 

The invasion of Mexico is not taken lightly. When the United 
States went to war against Spain no one feared the result, for 
the odds were overwhelmingly in favour of the United States. 
Conditions in Mexico are quite different, and although the popu- 
lation of the United States is about seven times as large as that 
of Mexico, and the United States has all the money it needs and 
can buy or manufacture limitless quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion while Mexico is hard pressed financially and must get its 
military supplies from abroad, yet with all this in favour of the 
United States and against Mexico the contest would not be so 
one-sided as surface appearances indicate, that is if the American 
military men are to be relied upon, and it is to be presumed they 
are not talking without knowledge. If the United States has 
to raise an army of at least a quarter of a million men and keep 
it in Mexico for some years with its fleet also engaged in military 
operations in Mexican waters, it is evident that if Japan should 
think the opportunity had come to make demands on the United 
States, either the army would have to be withdrawn from Mexico 
or another and larger army would have to be created by hammering 
raw recruits into soldiers, who would be hopelessly outclassed 
against Japan’s veterans led by commanders who know what real 
fighting means. Considering all the circumstances perhaps it 
might not be so difficult for Japan to take the Philippines and 
the Hawaiian Islands and entrench herself on the American 
mainland. If Japan should form an alliance the position of the 
United States might be almost desperate. That Japan would be 
able to find an ally in a war against the United States seems 
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without the range of practical politics, although there are Ameri- 
cans who believe that is not impossible ; nevertheless Mr. Wilson 
shows his wisdom in endeavouring to end the isolation of his own 
country and to restore the friendly relations with European 
Powers that have recently been strained, so as to enjoy their 
sympathetic support in case of necessity. 

It was said of Mr. Wilson when he was a candidate for the 
Presidency that having no political experience he would probably 
be a failure if elected President. In asking repeal he has proved 
himself a very adroit political leader. He might have asked it 
on the merits of the case and argued in support of his contention, 
which would have given his opponents an opportunity to rebut 
his arguments. Mr. Wilson took a much broader position. He 
appealed on the ground of morality and the larger questions of 
national interest to be affected by the decision. It is difficult for 
men to defend an act that involves the national honour. No matter 
what differences of opinion there may be about the meaning of the 
treaty, the President told Congress, no one outside of the United 
States has any doubt as to its meaning. “ The large thing 
to do is the only thing we can afford to do,” he said, “‘a voluntary 
withdrawal from a position everywhere questioned and mis- 
understood. We ought to reverse our action without raising the 
question whether we are right or wrong, and so once more deserve 
our reputation for generosity and the redemption of every obliga- 
tion without quibble or hesitation.” 

That is an appeal almost impossible to resist. Some men 
accuse Mr. Wilson of being foolishly generous, but the country 
would rather Congress should be foolishly generous than nig- 
gardly dishonest. Finally, to bring to his support those members 
of Congress who might remain unmoved by moral considerations, 
Mr. Wilson urged expediency and the public exigency. “I ask 
this of you,” he said in closing his brief but memorable address, 
“in support of the foreign policy of the Administration. I shall 
not know how to deal with other matters of even greater delicacy 
and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in ungrudging 
measure.” Every one must place his own interpretation on the 
President’s almost startling utterance. Public men and the 
country at large think they know what the President intended 
to convey. 

A. Maurice Low 


PORTUGAL AND THE REPUBLIC 


A WRITER in one of the organs of the Portuguese Democrats last 
December spoke of ‘ that great scene in the Terreiro do Paco 
on February 1, 1908, in which the soul of the people thrilled 
and manifested itself through two of its brave sons” (the mur- 
derers of Dom Carlos and the Crown Prince). It is notorious 
that the soul of the people did not thrill, its indifference and 
apathy after the murder excited universal comment. But the 
proclamation of the Republic on October 5, 1910, was worse than 
that crime, for it was a tremendous blunder. To take advantage 
of the indifference of a people in order to impose a party must 
always bring untold suffering on a country, if only from the 
suspicions and uneasiness of rulers who know themselves to be in 
a minority. Sincere and wisely patriotic politicians would have 
worked at reform from within the Monarchy. But such gradual 
effort was distasteful to idealists who wished by legislation 
suddenly to change the face of the earth and to intriguers who 
wanted office. The first three years of the Republic have amply 
shown the evils resulting from its premature proclamation, from 
proclaiming it, that is, before the Republican parties had broad- 
ened out to something more than petty clans—the attempts to 
thrust on the people reforms for which it was not ready, the 
isolation of the Republican parties, their quarrels, the with- 
drawal in despair or disgust of one after another of the more able 
and disinterested Republicans, the accession of the extremists, 
the persecution of political opponents and the grand invasion of 
politics in all questions great and small. The recent political 
crisis emphasised the dissensions of the Republican parties, and 
the dearth of Republican statesmen. All the ablest and wisest 
men refused portfolios. 


It is obvious, then, that the Republic should not have been 
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proclaimed on October 5, 1910, and that those who cried out 
against abuses should have directed their efforts to purge the 
régime of those abuses, not to overturn the régime and—retain 
the abuses. But the question occurs: Does not the same argu- 
ment hold good now? I shall not be suspected of any excessive 
love for the Republic when I say that more good will result for 
Portugal by reforms from within the Republic than by renewed 
attempts to overthrow it. An often-quoted distich of Pope 
might well be taken to heart now by the Portuguese and should 
be graven in letters of gold over the door of the Lisbon Ministries 
of the Interior and of the Colonies : 


For forms of government let fools contest 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 


The Royalists during the last three years have had every 
opportunity to effect a counter-revolution, and their efforts have 
ignominiously failed. Any further attempt to restore the Mon- 
archy by force would be unpardonable, especially in view of 
the amnesty granted by the Republic. The Republic has done 
the right thing in passing the Amnesty Bill, and it remains for 
the Royalists and foreign opinion to do the right thing in their 
turn, by giving the Republic a fair chance to pursue the moderate 
policy thus initiated. The enemies of the Republic will do well 
to let it alone for the next two or three years at least. Before 
the amnesty this was impossible, but it now becomes both 
possible and necessary. I must frankly confess to the belief 
that the more rope the Republic is given the sooner is it likely 
to hang itself with its own hands; and in that case the tired 
country will turn more readily to the Monarchy which will come 
back on a stable and assured footing, instead of to a most dan- 
gerous and uncertain tenure were it to impose itself by bombs 
or bayonets. But if through some miracle the Republican 
dissensions cease and by adopting a moderate policy the Republic 
is able to stir the people from its indifference, the Republic will 
acquire the respect and gradually the co-operation of the Royalists. 
King Manoel would no doubt then be the first to place Portugal’s 
prosperity above that of his family, and acquiesce in the ex- 
pressed wishes of the people. Certainly opinion in England would 
accept as readily a broad-minded and tolerant Republic as a 
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restoration of the Monarchy. The pity is that the Republicans 
will not be convinced that criticisms of the Republic are not due 
to enmity towards Portugal or even towards the Republic. No 
doubt Portugal suffers like Spain from the criticisms of many 
ignorant foreigners—both countries seem to be only studied in 
times of unrest and on a basis of accumulated ignorance con- 
cerning the conditions of the country and the character of the 
inhabitants. But whereas the Spaniards often do not read or 
pay attention to these criticisms the Portuguese are exceedingly 
sensitive to them. This sensitiveness in the more foolish and 
uneducated Republicans takes a darker tinge and they treat 
all criticisms with suspicion and abuse. The outcry in England 
in favour of an amnesty was, they are persuaded, Jesuit and 
anti-Portuguese in its origin. Even the Nagdo, the only openly 
Royalist (Miguelist) newspaper now published in Lisbon, which 
has upheld the disinterestedness of the British Press in this 
matter, has recently said in a leading article that Portugal’s old 
ally, Great Britain, wishes to foster anarchy in Portugal in order 
to seize the Portuguese colonies! 

Now that the amnesty is an accomplished fact, a greater friend- 
liness towards the Republic will result, provided of course that 
the persecutions are not revived. I am told that the amnesty 
cannot be accepted as satisfactory because a few persons are 
banished, or rather not permitted to return to their country, and 
I say deliberately that I have never heard a more astounding 
proposition. Because, out of over two thousand, eleven persons, 
who probably would not return if they could, are banished as 
leaders or instigators of movements against the Republic, this 
amnesty which decrees that not a single political prisoner shall 
remain in prison is to be regarded as ungenerous! But, it is 
said, the terms of the amnesty will not be carried out, or, per- 
haps, these prisoners will be re-arrested. That is another matter, 
and remains to be seen. Meanwhile the prisons have been 
cleared of political prisoners. The outcry in England and else- 
where was directed against the state of the prisons, the treatment 
of the prisoners, the arrest of innocent persons, the confinement 
of political prisoners in the Penitenciaria, the long imprisonment 
of persons without trial or even a formal accusation. The 
amnesty at a blow puts an end to all these charges. It could 
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scarcely have been more generous. Personally I expected that 
the leaders, including Dom Joiio d’ Almeida (not the banished 
captain of that name but the prisoner of the Penitenciaria) would 
be deported to a penal settlement in Africa. Senhor Machado 
Santos himself stipulated (in the discussion of the amnesty 
question in the Portuguese Parliament on December 15, 1913) 
that the Government should be empowered to banish a certain 
number of leaders for a period of three years or more. During 
the same discussion Dr. Affonso Costa, then Premier, considered 
that an amnesty would “‘ hamper the progress of public affairs.” 
Nothing would better please Dr. Costa and the Democrats than 
that a new Royalist conspiracy should prove his words prophetic 
and that the action of Dr. Arriaga, the kindly and able President 
of the Republic, in insisting upon an amnesty should fail to 
justify itself. 

But other acts besides the amnesty show a more moderate 
tendency in the present Government. For instance Dr. Gama 
Pinto, the well-known physician who was dismissed by the late 
Government for employing some nuns as nurses, has been restored 
to his post. Moreover the Censorship has ceased. When the 
terms of the Amnesty Bill were known, but before the Bill had 
become law, the Nagao and Intransigente continued, perfectly 
unmolested by the authorities, to fulminate and rail (against the 
terms of the Bill). 

So far the new Government has acted in a conciliatory sense. 
It is, however, but a stop-gap Ministry, and it is rather ominous 
for the future that a great number of the officials appointed by 
the late Government remain in office throughout the country. If, 
as this implies, the General Election this summer secures an 
overwhelming return of the Democrats, the extremists will again 
come into power, we shall have the Mundo as it were officially 
insulting and offending all sorts and conditions of men, from the 
President of the Republic downwards, and making unnecessarily 
thousands of enemies for the Republic, and no doubt we shall 
have an army of Carbonario spies employed by the Government, 
sowing distrust in town and country. (‘‘ Because they are 
cheaper than the police,” Senhor Rodrigues charmingly ex- 
plained, as though unaware of the danger of employing men who 
if unpaid in coin would certainly repay themselves in power, and 
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a hold upon the Government.) If the extremist Ministry and 
the old spirit of intolerance return the days of the Republic will 
probably be numbered. Much will therefore depend on the 
present Government’s impartiality in holding the elections. Yet, 
many ask themselves, what satisfactory result in any case can 
the elections bring? No Royalist is likely to present himself 
for election, but among the Republicans if no party were given 
a preponderance at the polls, a succession of weak coalition 
Ministries would probably follow. 

The situation, it is said, requires a dictator. But Portuguese 
politics have shown that it is easier for a statesman to make 
himself dictator than to maintain himself as such and carry out 
any part of his policy. It is in the character of the Portuguese 
that by their indifference and easy latssez-faire they rather 
encourage a dictator, yet as soon as he shows himself in his true 
colours they will combine to upset him. It was such a com- 
bination that formed the Regenerador party against the abso- 
lutism of Costa Cabral, and later, in 1877, the Progressista party 
against Saldanha ; and so, to compare big with little, the Evolu- 
tionists and Unionists have combined for the overthrow of Dr. 
Costa. It is extremely improbable that Dr. Costa will ever be 
successful in a really constructive policy. For one thing he 
suffers from a weakness for quack or startling immediate remedies, 
And he brings ready-made clothes, neatly folded, from Paris and 
attempts to fit them upon the Portuguese people with disastrous 
results. It has become the custom to abuse Dr. Costa for all 
the follies and misdeeds of the Republic. This is a little unfair. 
In reality he was pathetically ground between the upper millstone 
of his friends and the nether millstone of his opponents. If 
he could dispense with the journalistic co-operation of such friends 
as Sr. Franga Borges and with the support of the more un- 
scrupulous among the Carbonarios he might still make a useful 
Premier for Portugal. But he is either too weak or too loyal 
to break with the friends on whose shoulders he rose to power. 

Certainly in these first three years of the Republic neither 
the administration of Portugal nor the administration of the 
colonies has improved. There are three immediate problems 
of especial importance, the maintenance of discipline, the question 
of religion and education and the financial situation. As to 
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the first the Republic has had a most disintegrating influence, 
the necessary consequence, it may be, of a revolution, however 
peacefully effected. Many shades of Radicalism, Syndicalism 
and Anarchism have sprung up, small groups determined to 
replace what they consider the hypocrisy of a bourgeois Republic 
by a Government more sincerely—anarchic, presumably. Each 
of these groups may be convinced that it has the only true 
remedy for the situation, but meanwhile it does not make the 
situation easier, and at all events it behoves the authorities 
to adopt far more stringent measures against bomb-throwers. 
The Republicans must really eat their words in this matter at 
least, and admit that the bomb can never be an instrument of 
liberty. The employment of Carbonarios has discontented the 
police, and their methods have disgusted military men. 

The Lisbon police is in process of being reorganised, but the 
secret society or rather societies known generally as the Carbonaria 
will have to disappear before confidence can be felt in the 
Republican régime or in the future of Portugal. While in Lisbon 
the leaders of the Republican parties continue to bicker and 
personally abuse one another in their respective newspapers, 
it is scarcely surprising if the indifference in the country increases. 
The peasants wish for a decrease of taxation, for some material 
comfort in their lives, but, failing this, they wish to be let alone, 
to live in peace and security. The religious question concerns 
them (and the colonies) more nearly than it concerns the capital. 
And it has been the folly of the Republic to alienate the peasants 
of the North, who care less for their king than for their religion, 
by introducing a policy of extreme anti-Clericalism: one of the 
ready-made suits ordered from Paris. One has only to compare 
the attitude of the Portuguese clergy towards the Republic 
with that of the Spanish clergy towards the very mild anti- 
Clericalism of Canalejas in 1910 to realise that Clerical fanaticism 
is practically non-existent in Portugal. But the law of separation 
between Church and State has deprived the priest of all authority 
over his parishioners. What is to replace the steadying influence 
of the Church in the villages? To undermine the authority of 
the Church in country parishes is like pulling nails out of a packing- 
case : the whole concern is liable to fall to pieces. It is the fine 
character of the peasants of the north of Portugal that makes 
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one believe that the bedrock of Portugal’s population is sound 
and inspires confidence in the ultimate destinies of Portugal, 
Only she must not attempt to dance before she can walk. The 
politicians sometimes clamour and fume and manufacture sur- 
pluses as though a year in the life of a nation were as a year in 
the life of an individual. Short cuts to the satisfaction of personal 
or party ambitions there may be, but there can be no short cuts 
to the welfare of a country sunk so low through generations of 
public mismanagement and private neglect. It is because the 
mass of the people are so courageous, patient, sober, good- 
natured and intelligent that one feels tempted to cry out upon 
all these personal vanities and ambitions that disturb the face 
of the nation. Education, too, must come very slowly. The 
decree of 1911 has made it compulsory ; it was already com- 
pulsory by the decree of 1878, but the latest returns give the 
illiterate as four and a half millions out of a total of six million 
inhabitants. One cannot help suspecting that the action of the 
Republic—in its decrees, in constituting the expensive Ministry 
of Public Instruction, in founding chiefly on paper over 900 
schools—has been mostly for show. As to the efforts of the 
extremists to bring up the children in the schools without re- 
ligion they will probably defeat themselves. History has shown 
that the Church cannot be so crushed ; and if religious instruction 
has produced the present crop of free-thinkers possibly instruction 
without religion will achieve results equally paradoxical. Em- 
phatically the best policy for the Republic now is a policy of 
moderation—to maintain order and encourage wealth and private 
enterprise, to tolerate opinions and suppress insubordination, 
and by no means to saturate all questions with the poison of 
politics or even to legislate overmuch. 

A policy of conciliation will, moreover, have a closer bearing 
upon finance than might be supposed. The efforts of Dr. Affonso 
Costa to produce a surplus with one hand, while with the other 
he kept on alienating persons and interests from the Republic, 
could not be successful, in any permanent sense of benefit to the 
country, though they might result in some momentary success 
for the Minister of Finance. The whole financial system of 
Portugal is so artificial that it is easy—temporarily—to divorce 
the prosperity of the Exchequer from that of the country. Tor 
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instance, in 1913 the Exchequer benefited by 2280 contos more 
than in 1912 (at about £200 the conto) from the duties on the 
importation of corn, while the peasants in the North were emi- 
grating for lack of bread. But a forced surplus of this kind is 
not required or expected. Friends of Portugal would be content 
to see a very small annual improvement in her finances, and this 
should be possible with careful administration. If such gradual 
improvement is not possible under existing conditions there is 
only one satisfactory method of rendering it possible—the sale of 
some of the Portuguese colonies in return for an addition of some 
thousands of contos to the yearly income of Portugal. Fresh 
taxation is scarcely to be thought of. Portugal in this respect 
is like the old man who had an old cow : 

And he had no fodder to give her, 

So he took up his fiddle and played this tune : 

Consider, good cow, consider, 


This isn’t the time for the grass to grow, 
Consider, good cow, consider. 


It is often said that nothing can be done in Portugal without 
fresh capital (and since nearly all available capital is employed in 
the service of the public debt this means a new foreign loan), but 
the first use of a loan would be the construction of a fleet, and 
this, however flattering to Portugal’s pride, would be folly in the 
present circumstances. On the other hand a tolerant and orderly 
Republic progressing slowly with the co-operation of all patriotic 
Portuguese would win the respect of Europe; and such pro- 
gress is possible if only an increasing number of citizens will 
realise that the way to prosperity lies not through politics or 
the formation of another party or another programme but through 
quiet and possibly obscure labour. What, after all, it may be 
said, is this vaunted unrest in Portugal? A handful of men 
addicted to the throwing of bombs, a handful permeated by 
international ideas, the dissensions of three or four small political 
parties, the polemics of journalists in Lisbon, city of gossip and 
intrigue, the distrust created by the existence of secret societies, 
the discontent of a few officers, the sincere ultra-Radical opinions 
of some persons, the professional conspiracies of others—all this 
produces a cumulative impression; but the very number of 
parties and interests should make it easy to divide them and 
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rule, and a Government which allowed free play to words and 
showed by one or two examples that it intended to be severe 
in repression of subversive deeds would probably not find these 
conspiracies very terrible. It is a question of an efficient Lisbon 
police. Outside the towns of Lisbon and Oporto there is the 
illiterate but intelligent peasant population, ready to give its 
adherence to the Republic when it sees in the Republic some. 
thing more than a party clique. 

The Republic has given an amnesty. Will it now act in the 
proper spirit of an amnesty and start afresh on more moderate 
lines, or plunge again into a Jacobin policy and lose its second 
great opportunity of obtaining the confidence not only of Europe 
but of the Portuguese provinces ? The next few years will say ; 
but it may be stated at once that on those, either Royalist or 
Radical, who by Jacobinism or conspiracy hamper the quiet 
ordering of affairs, a great responsibility will rest. Perhaps it is 
much to ask—that the Royalists should set the welfare of Portugal 
above the Crown, that the Republicans should set it above petty 
interests or the stereotyped cries of anti-this and down-with- 
that, but certainly all who take an interest in Portugal will watch 
anxiously to see whether sufficient love of country still survives 
there to make such sacrifice possible—the Portuguese love of 
country, of which Camdédes wrote as lofty and enduring, un- 
swayed by any low prize : 

- amor da patria nio movida 
De premio vil mas alto e quasi eterno. 


AUBREY F. G. BELL 


“PAPER” AUDIENCES 


Mr. Granvitte Barker, to whom I take off my cap as being 
well qualified to give an opinion worth having, said some few 
weeks ago that there is nothing wrong with the drama, but his 
summing up of the position as given in the Evening News appears 
to me to be a logical and practical conclusion from one point of 
view only. What Mr. Barker says as to the opportunity offered 
at the bookstall of the Kingsway Theatre, where, he says, you 
may spend £5 in shilling editions of good plays—all English— 
cannot be denied, but the crux of the matter as I see it lies in the 
regrettable fact that the population of these islands will not 
spend £5 or five pence on the drama, be it good or bad, as long 
as they are afforded the opportunity of seeing the drama for 
nothing. The whole question, ‘‘ What’s wrong with the drama ? ” 
springs from and is most intimately connected with another 
question, namely, “‘ Is the drama, intellectual or unintellectual, 
a sound financial proposition ? ” 

If there were but few cases of financial failure in connection 
with the theatre the question: “‘ What’s wrong with the drama ? ” 
would probably not arise, because plays of every description 
would be produced, would attract the audiences for whom they 
were intended, would run their allotted span and eventually give 
way to the next production without any question of there being 
anything wrong at all. When people have to pay for their 
amusement they appreciate that amusement in proportion to the 
amount of entertainment which they derive from that particular 
form of amusement, and, to use an Americanism, it is “‘ up to them ” 
to choose the form best suited to their individual taste. One 
can imagine that the ultra-modern “ nut ” who, night after night, 
parts with his half-guinea for a stall in a theatre where musical 
comedy reigns supreme, might, if he chanced to pay his money 
for the opportunity of seeing Androcles and the Lion, or The 
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Fugitive, come out of the theatre feeling that he had wasted his 
time and his money. He might even be guilty of the indiscretion 
of classifying such plays as “ awful rot,” but on the other hand 
the admirers of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Galsworthy, would almost 
certainly pass a similar though probably a more grammatical 
criticism should they by some mischance pay their money for the 
doubtful privilege of listening to a modern musical comedy or— 
though this is perhaps carrying the idea into the realms of im- 
possibility—a Revue. But however that may be I am convinced 
that if you so arrange matters that the “nut ” is on the free-list 
of the musical comedy theatre, and the party in search of a 
stimulus to his intellect is permitted to hold that privilege for 
another class of dramatic fare, the interest of either party will 
diminish in proportion to the ease with which they are able to obtain 
“something for nothing.” 

It is a matter of amazement to me that anybody who can 
afford to pay for seats in a theatre should ever stoop to the un- 
dignified position of a beggar, but it is a fact that people whose 
incomes justify a reasonable expenditure on amusement look 
upon the theatre as a free entertainment. These people would 
not go into anybody’s shop and say, “I hear you have some 
splendid flannel shirts at half a guinea, would you mind giving 
me a couple for nothing ?”’ because they know perfectly well 
that the shopkeeper would quite justifiably refuse to give them 
anything beyond a quick escort to the street, but once let 
them know that this or that privileged person has seen a play 
without paying for his or her seat and they will commit almost 
any importunity to obtain a free seat if they have any desire 
to see that particular play. What is more, they will not go to 
that play at all unless they have the opportunity of doing so 
without payment. Of all the factors which go to make success 
or failure in the theatre I believe this dead-head system to be the 
most damaging. 

There is another factor which runs it close in connection 
with library speculations in theatre seats, but for the moment let 
us examine the “‘ paper ” system and endeavour to find out where 
it is leading us. As far as I can judge the evil begins with the 
system of Press criticisms. It is an open question whether or no 
** good notices ” or “ bad ” affect the success of a play. If the 
notices are superlatively good it frequently happens that the play 
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fails, and quite a number of plays which have been praised by 
the critics with faint damns have nevertheless held their own and 
succeeded in paying their way. But why, oh why should the 
critic be given a free seat ? I understand that the critic receives 
payment for his column or half-column of praise or vituperation, 
so why in the name of all that is wonderful and topsy-turvy 
should he be allowed to see the play without payment? If the 
newspaper does not care to afford the price of a stall it is open to 
the critic to book and pay for a seat in one of the less expensive 
parts of the theatre, and if his paper pays him at an adequate 
rate for his work, he will still be in pocket by the transaction. 

‘“ But,” you may urge, “why should the critic be mulcted 
of the price of the seat rather than the proprietor of the news- 
paper?” Ican only reply that the artist when he paints a picture 
has either to pay a model to sit to him in his studio, or he has to 
pay his railway fare and expenses to the scene of his studies of 
land, sea, or sky or a combination of the three. I do not say 
that the dramatic critic ought to pay for his seat himself, I only 
say that somebody ought to pay for the seat occupied by the 
critic, and that failing the spirit of enterprise on the part of the 
newspaper proprietors, he could avoid saddling a dead loss upon 
the manager of the theatre and the author of the play, and still 
be a certain number of guineas to the good. 

“ But,” you may say, if you are an actor or an actress, “‘ what 
will happen if neither critic nor proprietor sees the matter from this 
point of view? We shall have no newspaper criticisms! What 
are we to do with these expensive albums which we have bought for 
the purpose of keeping this or that notice saying how wonderful 
our performance in the part of so-and-so was?” Burn them! 
They do not cut any ice! Vanity never did and never will cut any 
ice, and a word in your ear friend—do you always paste the bad 
notice in the album alongside the good one? “ But,” says the 
manager, “in the event of there being no dramatic criticism, 
how are the public to know whether the play will be suited to 
their particular taste?’ ‘Tell them, my dear Sir, by means of 
a little more lucid advertising. Purchase just a little more space 
in the advertisement columns of the papers and do not confine 
your announcements to three lines “ under the clock.” 

When the modern shopkeeper has a new line of socks for sale 
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he tells the public so, sometimes in a whole column of the paper, 
He does not send a parcel of socks to the Editor and ask him to 
give a free puff. He pays for his advertisement in cash and I 
judge from the continuity of his policy that he sells the socks, 
Carry out your advertising in the same fashion and you will stand 
a chance of doing what he does, namely, sell the article which 
you are trying to sell instead of having to give it away. 

If by doing so you put an end to the system of free seats for 
critics, you will have made a big hole in the free list for a start, 
and you can then take a look round and proceed to lop off other 
branches of the dead-head tree. 

In years gone by, before the dead-head system grew to the 
appalling dimensions which it has now attained, it used to be 
considered a compliment to afford a close friend of the manage- 
ment the privilege of seeing a play for nothing, but in these 
days to offer a free seat is to my mind little better than an insult, 
as you are offering to give away something which you cannot 
sell, and which you would not give away if you could sell. 

“* Then ’—argues the manager, “‘ I have a big theatre, and 
though the bookings and seats bought at the door may represent 
quite a paying house, the number of people will not more than 
half fill the theatre. The players cannot do justice to the play 
unless they see a well-filled house, what am I to do if Ido not give 
away seats?” For heaven’s sake, my dear Sir, play your drama 
to the money that is in the house and do not fill the vacant seats 
with dead-heads. After all it is in the nature of a swindle that 
you should take money from one man for precisely the same 
entertainment which you offer to another free of charge, merely 
because you don’t like to see an honest empty seat here and there, 
As for the players, if they complain, send them back to the 
provinces to learn their business, they may return after a year or 
two a little less conscious of the audience and a little more fitted 
to play the parts allotted to them. 

For every seat given away for any entertainment, I am 
convinced that the sale of three or more seats is sacrificed, and 
if any one can tell me what satisfaction is to be derived from 
presenting a free entertainment to people who can quite well 
afford to pay for their amusement, I will remove my hat to my 
informant and acknowledge that he knows more about the theatre 
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than I can ever hope to. Then again, supposing for one moment 
that any advantage can be derived from the presentation of 
free seats, which I for one absolutely refuse to believe, surely 
it would be well to exercise a little discretion in apportioning the 
little esteemed privilege. 

I speak from personal experience here because during the 
run of a play with which I was intimately connected, which had 
been most kindly treated by critics and first-night audience, but 
which did not, in spite of its reception, climb at once to any 
giddy height of financial success, although at the time I refer to 
the business was certainly on a paying basis, the management 
thought fit to try and improve matters by fillmg the vacant seats 
with free passes. The method in this case was crude in the ex- 
treme, and to my way of thinking did far more harm than good. 
It consisted of sending every Monday morning a parcel of sixty 
or seventy passes for various parts of the theatre to a house 
agent in a suburb some twelve miles out of London, with a request 
that he would distribute them to suitable people. There being 
no people in the world suitable to receive free passes, it was very 
speedily current rumour in that very well-to-do and populous 
suburb, that it was not necessary to pay for seats for the latest 
London ‘“‘ Success’ because you could always get them for nothing 
from Jones the house agent. I may be permitted to doubt if 
five pounds in cash found its way into the coffers of the theatre 
from that suburb during the run of the play in question. 

The opportunity to put a stop to the abuses of the “ paper ” 
system has just arisen, as there has recently been formed an 
association of managers known as “ The West-end Theatre 
Managers’ Association Ltd.” which I presume to be a repre- 
sentative body since it goes to the trouble and expense of issuing 
weekly a most useful guide to the London theatres. If that 
association will turn its attention to the dead-head system 
now prevailing in the London theatres and take firm measures 
to “cut it out ” root and branch, I believe that then and only 
then will any check be put upon the growing desire of the public 
to get something for nothing. It is true enough that nothing 
succeeds like success, but it is equally true that if you give some- 
thing for nothing, you get nothing in return. 

Puitie E. HuBBarD 
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Unxss the “ powers that be” interfere, there will come into 
force on May 1 a set of new rules materially extending, facilitating, 
and cheapening the procedure governing the suits of poor persons 
in the High Court. The usefulness of these rules will, however, 
largely depend on whether they are widely known and their 
working understood. In particular it is essential to their success 
(1) that members of the legal profession should respond adequately 
to the call made upon their public spirit ; (2) that public opinion 
should be sufficiently roused to secure the establishment, by 
Treasury grant or otherwise, of the fund necessary to work the 
scheme ; and (3) that the poorer classes, for whose benefit they 
are devised, should be made aware of their existence and enabled 
to take advantage of them. I shall therefore make no apology for 
attempting to draw attention to the subject and to explain 
shortly the present situation and the scope and importance of 
the forthcoming changes. 

It is generally agreed that the standing reproach of our legal 
procedure is its expensiveness. But the criticisms so freely 
showered on it in this connection are too commonly loose and 
ill-considered. If the national “‘ litigation bill ’’ could be analysed, 
it would be found that the great bulk of the money is well spent. 
The cost is high because the standard is high. The law insists 
on the best evidence, and on the most elaborate safeguards against 
error. The result is an expensive system, but the extra outlay 
tends to promote justice far oftener than to hinder it. Still truer 
is it that an expensive personnel is wise economy. Few will 
dispute the wisdom of not only paying Judges well but of sur- 
rounding them with an atmosphere of reverence and ceremony. 
Only less important is the ‘‘ monopoly ” of the Bar and of soli- 
citors, which alone gives the authorities sufficiently stringent 
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control to maintain a high tradition. There is no just ground for re- 
proach until the point is reached where the expense hinders justice. 

The common complaint, therefore, of the law’s costliness can 
only be partly justified. For the well-to-do there is no grievance ; 
and the great bulk of expensive litigation is such as only arises 
out of the affairs of those who can afford to pay for it. The 

oor man’s need of the law is mainly for small disputes, and these 

are dealt with in the County Courts, where litigation is very 
much cheaper. And of course, the criticism does not apply to 
criminal procedure at all. Poverty has never debarred any one 
from access to the criminal courts. 

Thus the expensiveness of legal procedure can only be justly 
regarded as an evil in a certain residue of civil cases. These fall 
into two groups. First come those actions which are outside 
the jurisdiction of the County Court and in which parties are 
involved to whom the High Court scale of costs is prohibitive. 
The number of these cases is limited, but when they occur there 
is a practical denial of justice to the poor, which is quite indefen- 
sible and a deep blot on the national escutcheon. And they 
include some of the most important classes of personal actions, 
such as libel, slander, seduction, breach of promise, and divorce ; 
besides all claims (except for workman’s compensation) where 
the sum involved is over £100. All such actions must be brought 
in the High Court; and there are very few cases indeed that 
can be fought there for less than £50. Even an undefended 
divorce is cheap at £25. Of course, a successful litigant is entitled 
to recover about 70 per cent. of his costs—if he can; but that 
is no answer to the charge, for it ought to be possible for a man 
to sue before he is certain he will win. 

Secondly, there are the cases of litigants too poor even to 
fight a County Court action. The costs of these are on a sliding 
scale. Small claims can be fought for a few shillings, but many 
actions involve an expenditure of comparatively large sums, 
To take an average case within my own experience, a claim 
by a widow under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
failed through a technical defect in the evidence of her husband’s 
death, cost the applicant about £12, which she could ill afford 
out of lls. a week, with four young children to support: for- 
tunately the employer behaved generously. 
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There is, then, a residue of cases where an intolerable hardship 
is inflicted by an expensive system of law. It would not be 
possible to cheapen the system as a whole without lowering its 
standards, which (as above hinted) would be disastrously false 
economy. ‘The only remedy, therefore, is to give cheap accesg 
to the Courts to those to whom the normal charges are prohibitive, 

There are those who resist this conclusion on the ground that 
it should be the policy of the law to discourage the poor from 
litigation. No doubt there is a good deal to be said for such 
a policy from the professional point of view, and possibly even 
more from that of the poor. But in practice the system of one 
law for the rich and none for the poor produces too many hard 
cases to be tolerable. 

The law has, in fact, recognised this by providing a special 
cheap procedure for poor men. In so doing it has conceded the 
principle that those who cannot afford to incur the normal charges 
should be enabled to sue for a smaller charge which they can 
afford, or free of charge if necessary. And once this principle is 
conceded, it is clear that no system can be regarded as satisfactory 
unless the special poor man’s procedure is really available to every 
person whose poverty in effect debars him from access to the 
courts as an ordinary litigant. Under the present system, 
however, there is a wide gulf. There is a very large class of 
persons who are too poor to pay £50 for a hearing and too rich 
to be allowed to have it for less. 

Until 1883 the right to sue in forma pauperis was regulated by 
an Act of Henry VII, which confined it to those who were not 
worth £5 exclusive of wearing apparel. By the present Rules,* 
which superseded the Act of Henry VII in 1883, the standard has 
been raised to £25, but the difficulty and expense of the procedure 
is calculated to discourage all but the most persevering. Indeed 
it has been unkindly remarked that a man who is really a pauper 
cannot possibly afford to be declared one. 

The first step which a would-be plaintiff must take in order 
to realise the humble ambition of suing in formd pauperis is to 
lay a statement of his case before a counsel. 

This, however, is not quite so simple as it sounds. It means 
that the applicant must begin by looking for a solicitor to draw 

* Rules of the Supreme Court, Order 16, Rules 22-31, 
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it up. It is easy enough for the well-to-do to drive down to 
their solicitor’s, but it is a formidable undertaking for a working 
mantowalkuptoone. He has to conduct his search after working 
hours or lose a day’s pay. He does not know where to look or 
whom to trust : he is very helpless. It is not every solicitor that 
is inclined to take up a case which is obviously likely to be 
unprofitable. It does not need much imagination to realise what 
a real deterrent this casting about is to a workman, who is usually 
one of the shyest of beings. And at the end of it he runs the 
risk of falling into the hands of certain rather unsatisfactory 
organisations which, under cover of giving him cheap assistance, 
are apt to run up unnecessary bills of costs and leave him sub- 
stantially poorer than they found him. 

But supposing he has the luck or the perseverance to find a 
well-disposed solicitor, his ordeal is by no means over. He makes 
his statement, which is taken down. He gives the names and 
addresses of his witnesses, who are interviewed and their evidence 
copied out and signed. ‘The whole case is then put into proper 
form and sent to a counsel for his opinion. 

If counsel’s opinion is favourable, it is sent with the case 
to the Judge. It must be accompanied by an affidavit that the 
applicant is not worth £25 exclusive of wearing apparel. That 
is to say, a man who has a “ home ” comprising £10 worth of 
furniture and has saved £15 in the course of his life is accounted 
too rich to be allowed to sue in forma pauperis and is faced with 
the cheerful alternative of either finding £50 or abandoning his 
case. And even if a man has actually not got a farthing of avail- 
able money, the law sometimes, with fine irony, pronounces him 
too rich to be called pauper. Thus a police-constable in receipt 
of a pension of 28s. a week, though it was proved to be insufficient 
to feed and clothe his family, and unassignable at that, was held 
to be worth £25; and so too was a married lady who enjoyed an 
allowance at the rate of £1 a week. In the Divorce Court the 
rule has been so far modified that in practice applicants are 
allowed to sue in forma pauperis if they can prove that their 
weekly wages are not more than 25s.; but even this latitude 
leaves an enormous class which is practically debarred from 
access to the Court. Supposing, however, that the Judge is 
satisfied by the affidavit that the applicant is genuinely indigent 
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within the meaning of the rule, and that the written case is a 
full and true statement of the facts, he may admit him to sue ag 
a pauper and assign him a solicitor and counsel, usually those 
who have already advised him, if they consent to be assigned, 
From this point onward he has, as a rule, nothing to pay except 
his solicitor’s out-of-pocket expenses and those of his witnesses, 
which, incidentally, may be no joke by themselves. But for the 
expenses of getting himself declared unable to incur any expense 
he is, by a Gilbertian touch, liable, and he may expect a little bill 
from his solicitor with some dozen or fifteen items such as taking 
instructions, attending witnesses, correspondence, drawing up 
case, copying evidence, attending counsel, counsel’s fee, reporting 
counsel’s opinion, drawing affidavit, marking exhibits, attending 
before Commissioner, fee for oath and exhibit, attending counsel 
for his consent to be assigned, lodging affidavit, &c. These 
services soon mount up to £4 or £5—a specimen kindly drawn 
up for me by a solicitor comes to £4 10s. 2d.—which is hardly 
an encouraging start for the wage-earner whose total capital in 
the world is ex hypothesi under £25. It should be said that there 
are many solicitors who would waive these charges or most of 
them ; but these are what they are entitled to charge, and a poor 
man cannot count on finding a solicitor willing to waive his rights ; 
and there are some who would run up a considerably larger bill. 
Of course, these are the costs of a plaintiff’s application : a defen- 
dant would not be put to so great an expense, because all he 
has to do is to prove himself not worth £25. But if he fails to 
do that his position is far harder than a plaintiff’s, since he finds 
litigation thrust upon him which he is utterly unable to sustain. 
Such are the obstacles which at present hinder the poor man’s 
access to the High Court. The same is true, though in a much 
lower degree, of the County Courts, which have adopted the 
High Court rules on this subject. 

Before proceeding, however, to describe the impending 
changes, it will be worth while to mention the chief attempt which 
has been made hitherto to mitigate the hardship of the present 
system. This has been the establishment of voluntary associa- 
tions known as Poor Man’s Lawyers. These have been started 
by various independent agencies. Often they are attached to 
missions or settlements : recently the Cavendish Club has been 
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active in promoting them. They generally consist of young 
barristers or solicitors, who are willing to make their early experi- 
ments in corpore vilt. Barristers are, of course, not permitted 
to appear for a client free of charge nor unless they are instructed 
by a solicitor; but they may give free advice. Accordingly 
a court is holden on a given night each week in some favoured 
spot in Whitechapel or Lambeth or wherever it may be. The 
Court is usually a dingy back-room, and the cause list a suc- 
cession of uncompensated workmen, unremunerated servants, 
unhusbanded mothers, wives with hair prematurely grey or eyes 
unnaturally black, tenants seeking to keep a roof over their 
heads or the ceiling from falling on their heads, broken bones, 
broken vows, broken contracts, an epitome of all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. To them the Court—which generally sits in 
pairs—tenders such advice as its knowledge of the law suggests, 
for them writes letters, interviews various rather indifferent 
specimens of humanity, negotiates settlements, or conducts the 
affair to a pass whence there is no escape but litigation. 

In a word, whatever the flippant may say, there is no doubt 
that the Poor Man’s Lawyer agencies are doing a really useful 
work, not only to themselves but to their clients, who are often 
highly appreciative and seldom critical. But they are less effec- 
tive than they might be, and that for several reasons. In the 
first place they are thinly scattered over London, and not very 
widely known. Moreover they are, or were till recently, quite 
unrelated to each other: there was no common standard or 
method. An improvement has, however, been effected in this 
direction by the formation last year of the Poor Man’s Lawyer 
Association of London, which has been approved by the Law 
Society. The Association has framed rules which aim mainly 
at securing (1) that only qualified barristers and solicitors shall 
give advice, (2) that no fees shall be charged under any circum- 
stances, and (3) that no advising barrister or solicitor shall act 
in a case where he has advised. The last rule is a necessary one, 
because otherwise the besetting danger of these agencies would 
be the temptation to advise litigation for the sake of the fee or 
the advertisement that it brings. 

It will be a great gain if all the voluntary agencies in London 
affiliate themselves to the central Association, and still more 
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if the latter becomes widely known. There must be plenty of 
willing men with an evening a week to spare, and there is no 
reason why a Poor Man’s Lawyer department should not be 
established in every poor district in London. 

But though the spread of free advice will go a long way to 
mitigate the hardship of the present poor man’s law, it cannot 
touch the heart of the grievance. It cannot give the poor man 
access to the Court, though it may enable him to do without it, 
When litigation is the only solution the Poor Man’s Lawyer has to 
retire from the case. He may be able to pass the applicant on to 
a friendly solicitor, but he has to leave the case to be built up 
practically ab initio. And if the poor man happens, as he gene- 
rally does, to fall into that unlucky gulf of the passing rich at 
25s. a week, his adviser is helpless and can only recommend him 
to bear the ills he has. To add that he can get redress by paying 
£50 for it is liable only to make him feel that the gentleman’s 
sense of humour is as odd as his law. 

Such are the uses and the limitations of the voluntary agencies 
which have hitherto tried to get round the poor man’s hindrances 
to justice. Clearly there remains the need of a reform that will 
remove the root evil by making the special procedure for poor 
persons available to all who cannot afford the normal procedure. 
And such a reform will be of greatly increased value if it could be 
so carried out as to recognise the work of the voluntary agencies 
and enable them to bring their clients, when necessary, as it were 
to the threshold of the Court, instead of having to drop their 
cases the moment an action is contemplated. But it is time to 
examine the reforms actually impending and to see how far they 
go towards bridging the gulf. 

The improvements which the new Rules are designed to effect 
are threefold. First, they extend the procedure. Under them 
a man may be admitted to sue as a “ poor person ” (the expression 
is substituted for “‘ pauper ”’) if he is worth less than £50 exclusive 
of wearing apparel and tools of trade : and under special circum- 
stances the Judge may direct the admission of persons worth 
over £50, up to £100. This alteration will, of course, enormously 
extend the numbers eligible to sue as poor persons. It is, how- 
ever, regrettable that the standard is still fixed by a lump sum, 
because such a method has little relation to the actualities of a 
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working-man’s wealth. The average weekly wage-earner has no 
realisable capital except his home. In a sense his body is his 
capital, but it is not convertible into a lump sum. Nature only 
allows it him, like a married woman’s settlement, without power 
of anticipation. His earning capacity cannot therefore be fairly 
capitalised in reckoning his available wealth. The Courts, how- 
ever, have not adopted this view. ‘The Divorce Court has chosen 
to rule that a man who earns 25s. a week is “ worth £25,” appa- 
rently irrespective of his necessary expenditure. The other 
Courts have laid down no clear principle in regard to wage-earners, 
though in the case of pensioners they seem to assume that the 
full annual value of the pension must be regarded as the lump 
sum under the rule. But such a composition is artificial and 
misleading. For purposes of litigation, a man is only worth 
what he has left to spend after providing for the necessaries of 
life. It is mere mockery to tell a labourer who is supporting a 
wife and six children on 30s. a week that he is “ worth £25.” 
He can no more realise £25 than he can fly. And it is useless to 
deal with working-class incomes apart from family circumstances. 
It is manifestly unjust to admit the poverty of a bachelor living 
at home on 24s. in the country, and to deny the poverty of a 
father of six who earns 26s.in a town. The only way of approxi- 
mating to fairness is to draw up a scale, on the model of those 
used by the Charity Organisation Society or to be found in any 
of the books which deal with the cost of living. That is to say, 
for the purpose of discovering what a man is “ worth” in the 
eye of the law, his gross income should be ascertained, and from 
that should be deducted his rent and so much for every adult and 
child for whose support he is responsible, and the balance alone 
reckoned as available for litigation. 

There would be no real difficulty about this. Every “ pre- 
scribed officer’ (of whom more presently) could keep a scale. 
As it is, the applicant has to state his income, and this statement 
has to be verified. It would only be necessary for him to add 
the numbers of the family dependent on him and the rent. 

But perhaps it is too much to expect such a development as 
yet. The procedure for poor persons is at present only a tentative 
attempt to meet the extremest cases of hardship. The day must 
come when it is comprehensively dealt with. Meanwhile the 
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present reforms are a most useful step in the right direction, 
By raising the limit to £50, and to £100 in exceptional cases, they 
far more than double the numbers to whom the procedure will 
be available, for, fortunately, a wage between 25s. and 50s. is 
far commoner (in London, at any rate) than a wage of less than 
253s.; but a good deal will depend on how the Courts interpret 
the rule. In any case, the exception of tools of trade is a welcome 
reform, as these are as necessary to a man as his clothes. 

So much for the extension of the procedure by the new rules, 
Secondly, they facilitate it. An applicant will no longer have 
to find a solicitor and persuade him to take up the case. All he 
will have to do will be to send in an application and two “ refe- 
rences ” to the “ prescribed officer,” who in London will be a 
Master of the High Court and elsewhere the district registrar. 
The prescribed officer is to keep two lists, the first, A, comprising 
solicitors and counsel who are willing to be assigned applications 
to investigate and report upon, and the second, B, comprising 
solicitors and counsel willing to conduct cases which have been 
reported on by list A. This division is necessary to prevent a 
solicitor or counsel reporting favourably on a case in order to 
have the «vdos of conducting it. 

When the prescribed officer receives the application he will 
assign it to a solicitor or counsel on list A. The latter will send 
for the applicant and satisfy himself that he is worth less than 
£50 (or less than £100 in special cases), and that he has a primé 
facie case. For this purpose he can hear other witnesses and 
may require facts to be proved by affidavit, but not at the 
applicant’s expense. 

When the lawyer is satisfied that the applicant ought to be 
admitted to sue as a poor person, he will write a report to that 
effect and send it to the Judge. The Judge may then admit the 
applicant and ‘assign him a solicitor and counsel from list B to 
conduct his case. The Judge has unfettered discretion both 
as to admitting and assigning, except that he must not assign 
from list B the same solicitor or counsel as the one on list A who 
has reported on the case. The solicitor and counsel assigned 
then proceed to see the case through. The great advantage of 
this procedure over the old is that the only act required of the 
applicant on his own initiative is the first application, and that 
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is made in a prescribed form to a prescribed officer. This will 
be an immense advantage to the poor. Instead of wandering 
dubiously round trying to find a solicitor to take up his case, 
he will be able to apply direct to a responsible officer. The boon 
will be scarcely less great to the voluntary Poor Man’s Lawyers. 
At present these agencies either have to leave their clients to 
fend for themselves when it comes to litigation, or else pass them 
on to one or two obliging firms they know privately : which 
amounts to asking a favour each time. No young lawyer likes 
to be perpetually unloading unremunerative clients on to all the 
solicitors he knows. 

From the point of view of pure procedure this change in the 
method of application is the most important of all the new rules. 
And it might be of even greater advantage if it could be simplified 
—in those cases, at least, in which recognised voluntary agencies 
are consulted. As the new rules stand, what will happen in 
those cases is this. A man will come to some Poor Man’s Lawyer 
Committee for advice. They will investigate the case, write 
letters, negotiate for a settlement, and advise him as to his position. 
After a time it becomes clear that an action will be necessary, 
and that the man will require to sue as a poor person. All they 
can then do is to write out an application for the man to sign 
and send it in to the prescribed officer. This application will 
be assigned to a solicitor or counsel on the A list, who will have 
to investigate the case all over again. 

It would therefore be a great economy of trouble if the practice 
were adopted that a recognised Poor Man’s Lawyer agency (i.e. 
any of those affiliated to the London Association) should be 
allowed to send in the application together with a report signed 
by one of its legal members (who must have his name on the 
A list) to the prescribed officer, who would then treat the case as 
though the application had been previously received and assigned 
to that member to investigate and report upon. Such a practice 
would open the door to no abuse and would not only save a double 
investigation, but would enable the voluntary agencies to bring 
their clients, as already mentioned, to the threshold of the Court. 

Finally, the new rules will effectively cheapen the poor man’s 
procedure. Under the present arrangement, as we have seen, 
the applicant has to pay all the expenses incurred before his 
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actual admission to sue as a pauper, and these may well amount 
to a sum which seriously deters him from attempting so to sue, 
By the new rules he is exempt from all fees and charges from the 
moment of his application. The only payments which he is 
even allowed to make are to his solicitor for out-of-pocket expenses, 
including those of witnesses ; and these are not chargeable unless 
he is willing to pay them. 

The question of expenses, however, brings us to the crux of 
the whole scheme. If the poor person is not to pay, who is? 
The new rules point to the only possible solution. After cutting 
down costs by prohibiting counsel to receive any remuneration 
whatever, by only allowing solicitors their actual out-of-pocket 
expenses, and by eliminating court fees, taxation fees, and party 
costs, there remains an irreducible minimum, the actual expenses 
of the solicitor and of witnesses. These may be very small, but 
where there are several affidavits or other documents to be pre- 
pared, or several witnesses, especially if they come from a distance, 
they may be considerable. 

The new rules provide that the solicitor may receive these 
out-of-pocket expenses “either from the poor person or out of 
any fund which may from time to time be created by the Treasury 
or approved by the Lord Chancellor.” And it is quite clear 
that almost the whole practical value of the new rules will depend 
on the existence and adequacy of some such fund. For no 
solicitors can reasonably be expected to put themselves on to 
either the A or the B list unless their out-of-pocket expenses are 
guaranteed ; and in most cases it will be useless to look to the 
poor person for them. 

It is reported that the Bar Council have received a private 
gift to form the nucleus of such a fund; but whether this be 
true or not, it is earnestly to be hoped that the authorities will 
either secure a Treasury grant or take active measures to create 
a fund for this purpose: otherwise the new rules are likely to 
break down from the very first. No very large sum will be 
required ; for the costs to be met from it will only average a few 
pounds for each suit. 

The other critical feature of the new procedure will, of course, 
be the A and B lists. Its success or failure must largely depend 
on whether a sufficient number of solicitors and barristers will 
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place their names on either or both. It will require a good deal 
of public spirit to get an adequate panel. It is a public-spirited 
man who is willing to investigate and conduct a case for nothing 
at any moment. But one may feel confident that if only the 
new rules become sufficiently widely known, the men will be 
forthcoming and will send in their names by May 1 to the Pre- 
scribed Officer (Poor Persons), at the Royal Courts of Justice. 

There is, however, a danger that some, especially barristers, 
will make a compromise between duty and inclination, and send 
in their names for the B list but not for the A list. It is greatly 
to be hoped that this temptation will be resisted. Naturally 
a young counsel is glad of any chance of appearing in Court, 
whereas there is little attraction in investigating a case in which 
he cannot hope to appear. But unless there are enough men 
on list A the scheme cannot be worked, and it is therefore of 
primary importance that both counsel and solicitors will have 
the public spirit to put their names down for both lists. 

Naturally even under the new rules poor persons will mainly 
have the services of young and inexperienced counsel who have 
the necessary time to spare: but a most salutary reform will 
have been accomplished if they are given, in greater numbers and 
on easier conditions than before, the enjoyment of the elementary 
civic right of access to the highest Courts. 

There is a good deal of difference of opinion as to how great 
the effect of these changes will be. It can hardly be doubted 
that the most numerous class of applicants who will take advan- 
tage of them at first will be those who seek divorce. Not that 
there is a great demand for divorce among the poor ; there is not. 
But once a person wants a divorce they generally continue to 
want it till they get it. Consequently there must be an accu- 
mulation of people who have wanted a divorce. And whatever 
view may be taken of divorce—for some speak of it as a privilege 
and others as a poison—it is hardly possible to defend limiting 
it to the rich. It would be as just to allow the unrestricted sale 
of prussic acid to all who could pay £25 a bottle for it. As regards 
other classes of action, some people fear that the new procedure 
will lead to a rush of vexatious litigation, trifling libels, and the 
like. But this danger will be averted if the panels of solicitors 
and counsel do their duty, as they will, and only recommend 
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substantial cases. Others, again, think that little use will be 
made of it. If that is so, there will be the consolation of knowing 
that no great grievance exists. It is far more likely, however, 
that the new rules will cause a substantial increase, especially 
of the larger County Court cases and grave cases of libel and 
seduction ; but it is hard and unwise to prophesy in such matters, 

Finally, it must be admitted that the new rules do not by 
any means completely bridge the gulf. There will remain many 
poor folk worth over £50 but too poor to sue. A really sound 
solution cannot be reached until a more sensible criterion of 
wealth is adopted ; but in the meantime we shall have cause 
to be thankful if the changes go a fair way towards diminishing 
the main reproach that lies upon our legal procedure. 


RosBertT PALMER 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Once more the Canadian party scrummage is formed over the 
great underlying issue of railway policy—a kick-ball which will 
not be punted out of the arena of play until all three transcon- 
tinental thoroughfares are finished and in working order. It is 
not easy to over-estimate the political influence of Canada’s three 
great railway corporations, the oldest of which, however, is so 
self-reliant and prosperous that it can well afford to ignore the 
warfare of party politicians—except, of course, when its vital 
interests are threatened. In Canada you may be a Conservative 
or a Liberal or you may sit on the fence; alternatively you may 
be C.P.R. or G.T.R. or C.N.R., or rather you might have been, 
for that is no longer the proper order of the three three-letter 
shibboleths according to the present emergencies of Dominion 
politics. It is the C.P.R. man, I should say, who sits at ease on 
a well-upholstered fence in these latter days, for he is much 
more concerned with questions of Imperial importance (being one 
of the greatest of all practical Imperialists) than with Canadian 
domestic issues. He is content to look westward or eastward 
along his all-red and all-ready route, which crosses two oceans 
and a continent, and silently congratulate himself that the victory 
of the Conservative Party in 1911 put an end for the time being 
to the American Reciprocity plan, which would have forced 
Canada’s trade into new north-to-south channels and would have 
been a reductio ad absurdum of the whole economic development 
of Canada since confederation was carried. More was done to 
avert this calamity by the saying of Sir William Van Horne (an 
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ex-President of the Canadian Pacific corporation) that the 
success of the Reciprocity plans would provide Canada with “a 
bed to lie on and die in ” than by any two speeches on the right 
side of the Imperialism v. Continentalism issue. After all, this 
C.P.R. man, who holds aloof from the Ottawa party game as far 
as possible, is one of the policemen of Imperialism. He must 
needs think in terms of oceans and continents, and see clearly— 
more clearly perhaps than any politician walking and talking 
within his sphere of influence—that Canada’s growth and that of 
the Empire in its entirety are but results of the operation of one 
and the same Imperial factor. 

Let it be said here that the Reciprocity craze (which generally 
disguises itself as a pious aspiration after Free Trade in general and 
free wheat in particular) is not yetdead. It is damned, no doubt, 
but it still survives in the prairie provinces (especially Saskatchewan 
with its polyglot population) as well as in the council-chamber 
of Liberalism according to St. Laurier. The Saskatchewan 
Grain-Growers’ Association, which represents the majority of the 
farmers in its province beyond a possibility of doubt, is still 
agitating for the removal of the Canadian duties on wheat and 
flour imported from the United States, a measure which would 
automatically remove the duties levied on Canadian wheat 
and flour entering that country. The farmers sincerely 
believe that if such a step were taken Canada’s high-grade 
grain could be sold at a premium in Chicago and Minnea- 
polis. But they do not see any more than they did in 
1911 that the effect would be disastrous on the railway and 
lake-navigation companies and the great and growing milling 
industry, thanks to which the figures of traffic and concentration 
are distributed from west to east so that the Eastern provinces 
get some benefit from the vast expense of opening up Canada’s 
half of the North American prairie-region to settlement and 
building up the canal system, which has made the St. Lawrence 
route as valuable to Canada as the Mediterranean was to the 
Roman Empire. ‘The wheat-grower of the West is apt 
to forget that a nation cannot live by wheat alone; the all- 
Canadian idea is a little beyond one who sometimes thinks that 
‘* wheat-mining ”’ is the alpha and omega of mankind’s industry, 
The Reciprocity craze, which has its root in sectional selfishness, 
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will continue—like the Home Rule fallacy in the politics of the 
Mother Country—to exhibit an ebb and flow of potency in the 
warfare of political ideals. About the only way to kill it out 
would be a great increase in the British preference, such as is 
also vehemently desired by the Western farmers. Meanwhile the 
Imperialists of the East and of the Far West (British Columbia) can 
hold the balance aright. And the Borden Administration, it 
is manifest, see that the Reciprocitarians are still a fighting force 
and know that, in Marvell’s words : 


The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. 


It is the Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the business 
of constructing the National Transcontinental Railway (which is to 
be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific under conditions defined 
by statute and involving a definite standard of building) which 
has once more brought the question of railway policy into the 
political limelight. The Commissioners were Mr. Gutelius, a 
former divisional superintendent of the Canadian Pacific, and 
Mr. Lynch-Staunton,a well-known barrister. There is no reason 
whatever to doubt the disinterestedness of those charged with 
enquiring into the finances of this tremendous undertaking—a 
project which was beyond the powers of a government of politicians 
without a special knowledge of the business of constructing a 
railway through the wilderness and financing its construction. 
The report speaks of waste and extravagance on a colossal scale, 
the contractors who sub-let their easy contracts being able to 
earn huge profits. The Liberal leaders will gain nothing by 
attacking the good faith of the very able Commissioners or by 
suggesting that the policy of the present Government in regard 
to other railway undertakings is inspired by corrupt motives. 
The Canadian people, who are business men first and politicians 
afterwards, have long since decided that the financing of the 
National Transcontinental was careless and extravagant to a 
degree. It is a sad pity that the Government sections of the 
Transcontinental thoroughfare could not have been carried out as 
carefully and economically as those built by the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Company. The money lost is gone and cannot be recovered 
by any legal process ; perhaps the less said about it the better 
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for Canada’s business reputation. But, in my opinion, it will 
be a mistake if the original scheme of a Transcontinental of low 
gradients and easy curves and permanent solidity is to any extent 
abandoned. The Grand Trunk Pacific is Canada’s riposte to the 
Panama Canal and ought to be built as originally designed in 
every respect. If it is not, how can the Grand Trunk Pacific be 
compelled to abide by the statutory conditions of leasing and 
operating it ? 


2 


The Grand Trunk Pacific, however, is approaching completion, 
and when the rapidly diminishing gaps in the new steel thorough- 
fare between the Atlantic and the Pacific are filled up Canadians 
are likely to forget the huge bill that has been paid up. It will 
not be one of the emergency roads, which are designed in the 
first instance to bring in settlement, and cannot be brought up 
to the modern standard except by improvements extending over 
a long term of years. It will be a first-rate line in every respect, 
the easiest of all the trade-routes across the continent, and will 
be operated almost from the first at a minimum cost. What a 
sad thing it is that the creator of this colossal project could not 
live to see its completion! Canada and the Empire have had 
no better friend than the late Charles Hays, who was America’s 
present to Canada in return for Canada’s gift of Mr. J. J. Hill. 

If anybody wishes to know what the new Transcontinental 
means to the Far West let him read Mr. J.B. Bickersteth’s account* 
of his adventures as missionary in the vast territory lying between 
Edmonton and the Yellowhead Pass (by far the easiest loop-hole 
in the rampart of the Rockies), and extending northward to the 
Athabasca River, which is one of the ‘* back blocks ”’ it has 
opened up. Mr. Bickersteth was captain three years ago of the 
Oxford University “ soccer ’’ team, and he seems to have been as 
popular in a portion of the West that is still wild and woolly to a 
degree as he was at Oxford. Lord Grey describes his chapters 
as “the letters of a man in whom accuracy of observation, 
sympathy, sense of proportion, poise, courage, humour, self- 
forgetfulness and whole-hearted devotion to the service of God 


* The Land of Open Doors. By J. B. Bickersteth. Foreword by Earl Grey. Wells 
Gardner, Darton and Co. 7s. 6d. net. 
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and man are alike conspicuous.” He well deserves the ex- 
Governor-General’s compliment, and I can heartily commend 
his book to those who wish to know what the Imperial Church is 
doing on the advancing front of Western civilisation, and at the 
same time learn the truth about the life and labour of the Canadian 
North-West. Among the men of the railway construction camps 
who are in some respects a race apart (like the placer-miners or 
the cow-boys of Mr. Owen Wister’s older West), Mr. Bickersteth 
found many tough and intractable characters. The worst of 
them, however, liked him at sight and treated his office with a 
measure of respect that was none the less real because uncouthly 
expressed. Mr. Bickersteth scoffs at the idea that the English- 
man as such is despised in western Canada. Itis only the slack or 
bumptious English immigrant who is regarded with aversion ; 
as he is indeed in his own country. The west he shows us is 
neither a Tom Tiddler’s ground nor a Canaan overflowing with 
milk and honey: it is a land where a competence is only to be 
earned by hard and unremitting toil; but every man has a chance 
of earning it. 


E. B. O. 


INDIA 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN FINANCE 


Durtne all the long controversy, the questions in Parliament, 
the full-dress debates, and the flood of comments in the daily 
Press about the financial methods of the India Office, the subject 
was never alluded to in these Notes save once. That was fourteen 
months ago, and the allusion consisted of less than a dozen lines. 
Now that the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and Currency 
has presented its report, the matter may be discussed here without 
any risk of the charge that it has been prejudged. I do not 
propose to abuse or to accuse anybody. I only intend quite 
quietly to recite a few facts. 

What has been at the root of all this trouble about the India 
Office 2 The Secretary of State has a number of advisers, known 
collectively as the Council of India. In recent years successive 
Secretaries of State have taken little heed of their Council; but 
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there were exceptions to their disregard. The Secretary of State 
has control of very large sums belonging to India. To advise 
him in his financial transactions, he had upon his Council certain 
magnates of the City of London. These gentlemen from the City 
were never slighted or thrust aside, as was for a time the rule in 
the case of the eminent administrators from India who formed the 
bulk of the Council. The City members, in fact, gradually be- 
came all-powerful in the India Office. They were listened to with 
bated breath. They were allowed to do what they liked, and did 
it. Even Secretaries of State, fresh from their books or from their 
little colonies, deferred to their judgment and dutifully obeyed 
their behests. They were magnates in the City, these gentlemen, 
but they strode through Whitehall like demi-gods. Yet though 
the India Office knew very little about finance, and therefore 
sought help from without, there was one permanent official 
within its walls who had a marvellous familiarity with the subject. 
This was Mr. Lionel Abrahams, C.B., now a full-blown Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State, and Clerk of the Council of India. 
Mr. Abrahams is one of those extraordinarily clever men who 
occasionally blossom in our Civil Service. He reminds one of 
that other official of whom, when he was at the India Office, the 
late Lord Wolverhampton used to say: “Look at that man, 
now. He could get ten thousand a year in the City any day. 
And how much do you think we pay him? Why, a paltry 
twelve hundred a year. When that man says so-and-so, how do 
you suppose I can go against him ?”” Mr. Abrahams is a man of 
similar type. He has astonishing capacity, indomitable industry, 
and he is perfectly honest and sincere. He knows so much more 
about all these subjects than anybody else, and he exercises so 
much unseen influence, that no one can stand against him. If 
he had elected to serve in India, and not in London, his fate would 
have been pre-ordained. They are always a little frightened of 
such men in India, and have quaint methods of dealing with 
them. Because he has a positive genius for finance, Mr. Abrahams 
would assuredly have been set to work making railway em- 
bankments, or shepherding refractory Maharajahs, or chasing 
dacoits in Burma, or some other task for which he is probably 
totally unfitted. I am not at all sure that the system is a wrong 
one. It saves a great deal of quite superfluous trouble. For 
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instance, at present Mr. Abrahams has conceived that a State 
Bank on a huge scale would be the best panacea for India’s 
financial ills. He has produced a portentous memorandum 
and offered reams of evidence, in support of his belief. India 
has never asked for a State Bank. Most of the witnesses before 
the Commission were dead against the scheme. But Mrg 
Abrahams favours it, he has several allies, he has the ear of the 
India Office, and it is not at all improbable that he and those who 
think as he does will have their way. These things help to 
account for the fervour with which the Government of India, 
on their own ground, persist in cherishing the view that railway 
embankments and refractory Maharajahs have their peculiar 
uses. 

The talents of the City gentlemen and Mr. Abrahams were 
doubtless exercised innocuously enough, until a few years ago 
India began to accumulate huge funds in London. Mr. Asquith 
has said that in the policy then adopted the Government only 
followed the precedent set by their predecessors. The statement 
does not bear examination, for the simple reason that their 
predecessors never had these immense sums at their disposal. 
Certain changes in the financial policy of India have of late placed 
enormous floating balances and other tremendous sums under 
the control of the Secretary of State. There was a time when 
Lord Morley, good innocent man, positively boasted of the gigantic 
financial patronage he was thus able to exercise. At a meeting 
of the Bankers’ Association he said with pride that the maturing 
and lending of his cash balances amounted to £60,000,000 a year, 
and that the India Office was responsible in the year 1910-11 for 
a turnover of £160,000,000. This unprecedented financial pat- 
ronage, for which the City can show no parallel, was not exercised 
in reality by the Secretary of State at all, nor did the ex-ad- 
ministrators from India who sit on his Council have any effective 
share in it. It was really exercised by the gentlemen from the 
City, with the incomparable Mr. Abrahams somewhere in the 
background. Let us not criticise them for undertaking these 
necessary duties. The work naturally and inevitably fell to 
them, and they had to do it; but what India said, and what 
onlookers said, was that a terrific power in the money market 
was being placed in the hands of two or three bankers and a 
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still comparatively young permanent official. It was not good, 
it was not wholesome that so much power should be quite casually 
entrusted to three or four men who were really responsible to no 
one. Whether they did the work well did not matter. The 
system was in any case wrong. India went a good deal further, 
however. There were voices in India which began to protest 
that the work was not well done, that City interests were favoured 
rather than Indian interests, that the whole procedure needed 
investigation, and that there were features about it which re- 
quired to be brought to light. How far these strictures were 
justified we shall see later. 

What brought the whole question to a head was a side issue. 
The purchases of silver by Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Co. for 
the India Office, which formed the subject of so much controversy 
in Parliament and out of it, and cost Sir Stuart Samuel his seat, 
had very little to do with the broad criticisms directed against 
the India Office. They were a separate transaction, the Royal 
Commission did not investigate them, and they are only alluded 
to here because they illustrate the methods practised by the 
gentlemen who controlled the India Office financial transactions. 
Put in a sentence, the Bank of England had the business of 
buying silver for the India Office, and Messrs. Samuel Montagu 
and Co. secretly got it away from the Bank. So short is the 
public memory nowadays that certain Government organs have 
been permitted to assert quite recently without contradiction 
that Messrs. Montagu and Co. made the purchases at the in- 
vitation of the India Office. Such is not the case. Messrs. 
Montagu asked for the business in an unofficial letter to Sir Felix 
Schuster, the Chairman of the Finance Committee of the India 
Council, and they got it. Whether they prevented the success 
of an alleged “‘ corner ” in silver, and whether they made or lost 
money themselves, are questions of minor moment. They did 
not make the proposal from patriotic motives, but as a matter 
of business. The whole transaction was nevertheless a perfectly 
honest one. It raises points of discretion and good taste, and not 
of ntegrity. The salient facts in this connection are that the 
deal was kept secret from Sir Stuart Samuel, the head of the 
firm. because he happened to be a Member of Parliament; that 
it was kept secret from Mr. Edwin Montagu, then Under-Secretary 
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of State for India, with the right to sit on the Finance Committee, 
because of his “close relationship” to the firm; that it was 
initiated in an unofficial letter to Sir Felix Schuster, who is 
Governor of the Union of London and Smiths Bank, which 
happens to number Messrs. Montagu and Co. among its clients ; 
and that it was kept secret from the Bank of England, although 
the Bank believed that under a verbal arrangement with Lord 
Inchcape, subsequently confirmed in writing, the silver purchases 
for the India Office were to be exclusively undertaken by them. 
It is interesting to observe that the note of the terms, upon 
which the Bank of England relied, was “written on India Office 
paper in Mr. Abrahams’ own handwriting.” That is perhaps 
all that need be said about the silver purchases. It was the 
verbal arrangements, the unofficial letters, the secrecy from this 
person and from that, the hole-and-corner character of the whole 
transaction, the apparent tricking of the Bank of England, the 
undue intimacy of the affair, that the public condemned, and 
rightly condemned. There was nothing morally wrong about it, 
but it was highly injudicious and inexpedient. 

Out of the silver purchases controversy grew the movement 
which ended in the Royal Commission. ‘Our trusty and well- 
beloved” subjects forming the Commission had to enquire into 
many things, but one question commended to their attention 
was the problem of what those estimable City gentlemen, Lord 
Inchcape, Sir Felix Schuster, and the rest, with the inevitable 
Mr. Abrahams in the rear, had been doing with the Secretary of 
State’s balances. Had they administered them wisely and well, 
or had they not ? It had already become known that portions 
of these balances had been placed on deposit in banks with which 
members of the Finance Committee were connected, and the 
suggestion had been made that these deposits were at uncom- 
monly low rates of interest. For instance, the Union of London 
and Smiths Bank, of which Sir Felix Schuster is the Governor, 
had on deposit without security in 1911 over £3,000,000 of Indian 
money. The National Provincial Bank of England, of which 
Lord Inchcape is a director, had repeatedly held large sums in 
a similar way; in 1912, when he had ceased to be a member of 
the India Council, it held on deposit £1,300,000 of Indian money. 


Again, it was known that Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Co. 
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had borrowed from the Secretary of State, and repaid, an annual 
sum averaging £2,000,000 ever since 1908. The contention was 
that in practice the firm had received “ what amounts to per- 
manent loans at rates ordinarily payable for short-term loans”; 
and the same contention is applied to various other favoured 
firms. There was again nothing morally wrong in any of these 
transactions. The Secretary of State had long been accustomed 
to make short-term loans from his surplus balances to approved 
firms in the City; only until recent years he had never had a 
great deal to lend. When his balances at length swelled enor- 
mously, he could not find enough borrowers in the City. A good 
many City firms do not care to borrow big sums for very short 
periods, and not all of them seem to have been given facilities for 
almost continuous borrowing. Lord Inchcape, who was then 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, thereupon made the ingenious 
suggestion that the large balances unutilised for loans might be 
placed on temporary deposit in joint stock banks. The sug- 
gestion was possibly a good one, though many people in India 
do not think so; but what was perhaps unfortunate was that 
two of the first four banks selected for this purpose were Lord 
Inchcape’s own and Sir Felix Schuster’s. Observe the great 
delicacy and consideration of these City gentlemen in their at- 
titude towards each other. Being Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Lord Inchcape was blushingly compelled himself to 
suggest his own bank as a suitable receptacle for India’s surplus 
cash ; but when it came to Sir Felix Schuster’s bank he explains : 
“T would like to say that these deposits were made with my 
sanction, without any reference to Sir Felix Schuster. Suir Felix 
Schuster and I never discussed the apportionment of these 
deposits, nor did we discuss the matter of rates.” A very nice 
and proper feeling; but one rather wonders whether the demi-gods 
ever winked at each other. It is clear, nevertheless, that when 
Lord Inchcape was instructing the India Office broker to make 
these huge deposits in joint-stock banks, he had his embarrassing 
moments. Other banks might have wanted these deposits, and 
might have offered better terms. But when torn between his 
conflicting emotions as a banker, and as a custodian of India’s 
money, he never flinched, as is shown by his answers to the following 
questions ; 
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10,707. Are you satisfied as a business man that you did in fact get the best rates 
—I will not say in every single instance ?—I always did the very best I could for the 
Secretary of State. I put myself in the place of the Secretary of State, and I dealt 
in reference to his money precisely as if I were dealing with my own. I got the very 
best rate I possibly could. With regard to the deposits in the National Provincial 
Bank, I squeezed the very last penny out of them. 

10,708. That was your own bank ?—Yes, my own bank. It was the business of 
the manager of the bank to get the money from me on the best terms he could, and 
it was my business to get the best that I could from the manager of the bank. He 
knew that perfectly well. 


Very nice and proper again ; a positively idyllic scene between 
the Relentless Committee-man and the Importunate Manager. 
Sir Felix Schuster was equally austere when in turn he became 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, as is shown by the following 
answer : 

11,001. Suppose that the Accountant-General and the broker proposed to make 
an additional deposit with your own bank; what would be your position then ?—Of 
course I considered myself in that matter as representing the Secretary of State and 
not my own bank. It was my duty to get the best possible rate for the Secretary of 
State. I, representing the Secretary of State, asked our manager, or got the broker 
to ask our manager, What is the best rate you can allow for this deposit ? I got that 
answer from him, without interfering myself in my position as a director of a bank. 
Having had that rate given by our manager I told the broker, Our bank will allow, 
say, 34 per cent. ; now that is the best rate from them ; you try and get a higher rate 
at other banks if you can. He did, and I got the information from him that he had 
been to A, B, and C banks, who would only allow so much ; if that rate was worse 
than our rate, our rate would be accepted, but if it was better our deposit would be 
paid off. On several occasions certainly we declined it because it did not suit us to 
take it. 

Now, no one need doubt that these gentlemen gave these 
answers in perfect good faith. It may further be conceded that 
these answers no doubt represented precisely what passed, that 
nothing untoward occurred, and that the money was placed on 
deposit in their own banks at just as good a rate of interest as 
might have been obtained anywhere else. That is not the question. 
The question is whether it is wise and expedient for gentlemen 
holding confidential paid positions as advisers to the Secretary 
of State, to be directing and controlling financial transactions 
between the India Office and the institutions with which they 
happen to be connected in another capacity ? May not their 
proceedings be open to misconception ? And there are other 
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questions which arise. Why do these wealthy financial magnates 
consent to serve year after year, for pay which must be a matter 
of entire indifference to them, upon India Office Committees 2 
Is it from pure patriotism, or from a kindly desire to steer the 
innocent Lord Morley and the inexperienced Lord Crewe through 
the mazes of the money market? Is it because one way to 
baronetcies and coronets lies through the portals of Whitehall ? 
Is it because they seek the immense financial patronage which 
is eagerly placed at their disposal ? Has India any justification 
for saying that they have let her balances pile up for the benefit 
of the London money market ? And does the India Office really 
require so much advice from these self-sacrificing gentlemen ? 
Let us see what the Royal Commission has to say in answer to 
some of these questions. 

The Commission’s report throughout bears evidence to the 
moderate and judicial influence exercised by Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain. It is mild and restrained, at times almost non-com- 
mittal, certainly never accusatory. The Commission found that 
the great growth of the balances in London was due mainly, 
“though not entirely,” to accidental causes and to the prosperity 
of India. It considered that the India Office perhaps sold Council 
Drafts unnecessarily at very low rates on occasions when the 
London balance was in no need of replenishment, but advised 
no new restrictions in this respect. It so far recognised the 
justice of India’s complaints as to urge that loans should be 
regularly made to the Presidency Banks in India from the surplus 
balances in the hands of the Government of India. On the other 
hand, it held that the Secretary of State had made good use of 
his balances, and that the system of granting loans to approved 
borrowers in the City was ‘“‘ on the whole well managed,” though 
it suggested certain improvements, and particularly the en- 
largement of the list of approved borrowers. The following is 
the somewhat colourless comment of the Commission on the 
question of deposits in banks : 


It is stated that the broker finds himself unable as a rule to place more than from 
£10,000,000 to £11,000,000 with borrowers on the list under the rules to which he is 
required to conform. From June 1909 to December 1912 the total India Office balance 
was considerably higher than £11,000,000. The broker was accordingly directed to 
place the remainder on deposit with certain specified London banks. The deposit 
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was usually for a period of two months, but sums belonging to the Gold Standard 
Reserve were occasionally deposited in this way for three months. 

In view of the fact that two successive chairmen of the Finance Committee and 
another member of that Committee were also members of the directorates of banks 
with which such deposits were made at a time when they held their appointments 
at the India Office, and that unfavourable comment has been publicly made on this 
association, we have examined very carefully into the circumstances attending the 
making of these deposits. We find no ground whatever for the suggestion that the 
connection between members of the Finance Committee and certain of the banks 
led to any kind of favouritism being shown to those banks. The deposits were never 
made at anything less than the best rate of interest obtainable at the time they were 
made. There was no hesitation in removing a deposit from one bank to another if 
advantage could be secured by so doing. There is, therefore, no ground for criticism 
of the way in which this duty was discharged. But we think it advisable to call the 
attention of the Secretary of State to the importance of avoiding as far as possible all 
occasion for criticism of this nature, though it may be founded on prejudice and ignorance 
of the facts. 


The conclusions of the Commission may be accepted readily 
enough, so far as they go; but in the opinion of a good many 
people competent to judge, they leave much unsaid which ought 
to have been said. The touching pictures of these financial 
dignitaries wrestling with their own managers from a pure and 
fervent desire to do their best for the Secretary of State—that 
helpless and childlike being !—may be perfectly accurate. The 
spectacle of that pathetic martyr to public duty, Lord Inchcape, 
‘squeezing the very last penny” out of his own bank sooner 
than India should suffer loss, may be entirely believable. These 
simple and affecting narratives will not be questioned here. But 
is it right and expedient that the Secretary of State, through his 
ignorance of finance and the money market, should put these 
self-sacrificing gentlemen in a position which might easily have 
become invidious if they had not been so very careful ? Is it 
wise that the Government should place so much control of the 
London money market in the hands of private individuals, 
however helpful their advice may sometimes be ? Is all the 
criticism that has been heard unfounded ? Is there, on the facts 
disclosed, absolutely no foundation for the frequent statement 
that the finances of India in London had got into the hands of a 
little clique, which managed the entire business in a hole-and- 
corner way, not always to its own disadvantage, which cared 
very little about India and a great deal about the London money 
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market ? I shall not answer these questions. Readers may 
judge for themselves. Two points only remain to be noted in 
this connection. The first is that the Commission thinks that 
“undue prominence ”’ has been given to “ City experience” on 
the Finance Committee of the Council of India, and recommends 
that in future only one City member should be appointed. The 
second is a point which the Commission ought to have recom- 
mended, but did not. It is that no City member of the Finance 
Committee should retain his seat if the India Office enters into 
any financial transactions with any institution with which he may 
happen to be intimately associated. Only thus will misconcep- 
tions be in future avoided. 

The issues of a larger and more general kind dealt with by 
the Commission must be reserved for discussion on another 
occasion. Meanwhile one feels moved to revert again to the 
compelling figure of Mr. Abrahams, the Admirable Crichton 
who loomed so large throughout the whole enquiry. Mr. 
Abrahams has a fascination which never flags. He is so ready, 
so delightfully omniscient, so serenely confident, so sure of his 
aims. Take just one little touch. He is talking of the best way 
of seeking City advice, and parenthetically observes: “So long 
as we have a broker of our own, that is until he is swept away 
by a State Bank.’ You note the quietly masterful assumption. 
No one, save Mr. Abrahams, has decided on a State Bank; even 
the modest Royal Commissioners would make no recommendation 
about it, one way or the other. But Mr. Abrahams seems to want 
a State Bank, and in his vision the thing is settled. If it is, it 
would probably be found in practice to have perpetuated at the 
London end the very defects of control which are now so much 
assailed. Thoughts of this kind do not disturb our incomparable 
Assistant Under-Secretary. He committed himself to the re- 
markable statement that there was no one in the India Office 
with Indian experience of finance, but there was ‘‘ an enormous 
amount of written experience,” and “the number of people who 
are extremely familiar with the written experience is quite satis- 
factory.’ If the India Office prefers to control India, and to 
decide great issues, on third-hand knowledge of ‘‘ written ex- 
perience ” instead of consultation with actual experience, a good 
many things which have hitherto puzzled many people become 
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plain. It is a quaint, complacent place, the India Office. Every- 
body is so entirely pleased with everybody else, and they all toil 
until their eyes grow dim over “ the enormous amount of written 
experience which the Office contains.” They work so hard at 
controlling India. Consider the pathos of Mr. Abrahams’ account 
of the woes of the Financial Secretary, an office he has recently 
vacated: “The burden is heavier than one man should bear. 
He may have to deal with large questions when jaded and pressed 
with conflicting duties; he cannot attempt to keep up as he 
should like his general financial and economic knowledge; he is 
likely to break down at intervals from overwork.” Deplorable ! 
And yet there are ignorant people who continue to think of the 
India Office as a placid duck-pond which wants stirring up now 
and then with a long pole. 

ASIATICUS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DEAD HAND OF FEDERALISM: A CANADIAN REJOINDER 


To the Editor of the NaTIoNaAL REVIEW 


S1r,—I have no intention, even if I possessed the ability necessary for such a task, 
of attempting to refute Mr. Ian Colvin’s indictment of American and Australian Fede. 
ralism as both weak and, at the same time, anti-democratic, I prefer, with your kind 
permission, to present my rejoinder, if it can be so considered, in the form of impressions 
gathered, both from a ten years’ residence at Ottawa and from such reading of Canadian 
and American history, documentary or printed, as I have had opportunity to make. 

Concerning Australian Federalism I will say nothing, since I know nothing. Con- 
cerning the “‘ vices ’’ of American Federalism I will only remark that a system devised 
in the eighteenth century and stereotyped by an inflexible written constitution hardly 
seems, as [ view it, to offer any points for practical comparison with such an “ Imperial 
Federalism ”’ as that of which ‘‘ Federal Home Rulers ”’ hope to build the foundations 
by giving to Ireland the status of Canada, and to the Irish provinces the autonomy of 
Ontario and Quebec. 

Canadian Federalism offers, in a word, the only analogy, real or assumed, whereby 
we may judge any such scheme as above referred to. In the first place, Federalism 
was deliberately adopted in Canada by such statesmen as Sir John Macdonald and Sir 
George Etienne Cartier, after twenty-seven years of legislative union (1840-1867), as 
the only possible alternative to disruption and the annexation of Quebec, at all events, 
to the United States. But Canadian Federalism, with its racial and religious problems, 
and the predominant position of the minority in the central Parliament (65 votes out 
of a total of 134), offers, in the second place, a still more immediate and much closer 
parallel to “‘ Federal Home Rule” for Ireland, The facts here briefly indicated literally 
need no comment ; the application appears—to Federal Home Rulers— plain, unmis- 
takable, and urgent. 

May I venture to add, in this connection, first, that the “fiscal discrimination” as 
between unit and unit (province and province), seemingly feared as the result of Irish 
autonomy, does not exist in the case of Canada, and need not exist as between Ireland 
and England were the “Canadian parallel” applied by statesmen in a statesmanlike 
fashion. 

Secondly, that the fashion of speaking of Irish Home Rule as involving an (appa- 
rently) “lower status of British citizenship’ in the case of Ulster Protestants is one 
which will be strongly and justly resented by the “ British citizens’ of our overseas 
Dominions, Is the “status” of a Canadian subject “lower,” in this respect, than 
that of a native-born Briton ? And if not, why assume (or pretend) that Irish “‘ citizen- 
ship” would necessarily be “‘ inferior’ to English or Scottish under Irish autonomy ? 
The inference, in either case, seems to me as dangerous as it is radically false. 

Trusting that you may see good to insert this letter, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Francis W, Grey, D,Litt. 


The Manor Lodge, Alexandra Road, Watford, 
March 4, 1914, 


